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Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the 
growing demand for variety —earn premium 
profits, too! 


International’s modern milling systems are 
now producing the most complete line of fresh 
rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever your 
For More Flavorful Rye specialty baking need—there’s an International 


Breads Use International's Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. 
Gold Coin Rye Flours 







nternational 


PlJEEBUCRSe COMPANY 


e Pure White Rye 
‘Pure Light Rye 










Pure Cream Rye 


Contact your Interna- 
Pure Cream Special Rye tional representative 

for further information 
and free rye formulas. 


Pure Dark Rye 





Rye Meal and Rye Chop - 
Rye Blends—Cream, Dark 


and Pumpernickel 
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WHEN YOU PLAN 
YOUR FEED MILL 
PLAN FOR 


Eamenence 


an 


Bricks and mortar, metal and machinery 
—these go to make up a feed mill. But 
there is something more vital than all of 
these at the heart of every feed plant— 
experienced engineering skill and knowl- 
edge. 





Without this vital ingredient—the best constructed mill can be 
a costly failure. 


So, when you are planning your new mill—plan for top-notch 
feed mill building experience. Call on Jones-Hettelsater 
engineers for the “know how” that will prevent costly mistakes 


and make certain that your new mill will be “right” from the 
start. 


More than 30 years of experience in mill and elevator design and 


construction for leading feed manufacturers have given J-H 


engineers an unmatched knowledge of what’s right and what’s 
wrong. 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE : KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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A PARTIAL RECORD 


Feed Mills Designed and Built 
in Recent Years by 


JONES-HETTELSATER 


from Coast to Coast 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. 
Mason City, lowa 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND 
co. 
Wellington, Kansas 


BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


Beardstown, Ill. 


BURRUS MILLS, INC. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


CRETE MILLS 
Crete, Nebraska 


DANNEN MILLS 

St. Joseph, Missouri 
RALSTON PURINA CO. 
Delmar, Del. 
Macon, Georgia 
Richmond, Indiana 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont 
Spokane, Wash. 
Shreveport, La. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Wilson, N.C. 

PACIFIC CO-OP POULTRY 


PRODUCERS 
Eugene, Oregon 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
Lima, Ohio 


POULTRY PRODUCERS OF 
CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
Petaluma, Calif. 


ROANOKE CITY MILLS 


Roanoke, Va. 


WASHINGTON CO-OP 
FARMERS ASSN. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


WESTERN COTTON OIL CO. 


Abilene, Texas 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread ta the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
ita alite ME Gelaltel; 
















DUK-PAK Kraft bags | 


...Shed water, resist 
abrasions ¢ stay cleaner 
-all this and more... 
at the same price! 











ARhELL and SMITHS 


CANAJOHARIE, N.Y * WELLSBURG, W. VA. * MOBILE, ALA. 








— ONE FLOUR — 





NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO. 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour 
WISDOM — to get this combination of mellow- 
ness and wide tolerance. 





- > 





GENERAL OFFICES a OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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Go Western, mister... 
Thar’s gold in them 
Bemilin Print Bags 


Ask your daughter or your wife . . . she’ll tell you Western 
prints will be the hottest thing in cotton fashions for the 
coming season. And Bemis designers have come up with the 
finest line of Westerns you’ll find. Home sewers will love the 
bargains they get in these gay, stylish cottons. The fabric in 
the bags will cost them only a fraction of what the same 
yardage would cost at the store. 


You’ll make EXTRA sales when you pack in Bemilin Western 
print bags. Ask your Bemis Man for details. 








Squaw Drfss Designs, too—Be sure to include plenty of 








General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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The NEW Precision 


STERWIN FEEDER 
for dry powders 


‘THERE’s EASY, accurate, trouble-free feeding of dry milling 
materials every time you set the feed-rate knob and throw the 
switch on the new Sterwin Feeder. 

For the feed rate is controlled by a precise micrometer adjust- 
ment, assuring unprecedented accuracy and uniformity and 
requiring a minimum of operator's attention. 
Precision-engineered specifically for the milling and feed 
industries, the Sterwin Feeder provides exact feeding of 
VextraM®, Oxylite®, Bromate mixtures, Malt, and other 

dry powders. 

Low power requirements and simplicity of design make the 
Sterwin Feeder extremely economical to operate and 
maintain. And extreme uniformity of feeding reduces the 
overage ordinarily required to take care of feed-rate variations. 


For complete information on the new Precision 
Sterwin Feeder . . . ask your Sterwin Technically 
Trained Representative or write: 


1123-25 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
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Subsidiory of Sterling Drug Inc. 
Flour Service Division 
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WS IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


WwW SASKATOON 
- MONCTON 
/ANCOUVER 


sft lila 





| / i WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“ys . MONARCH 
“= CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 














WESTERN CAMADA- IT’S BETTER 
egnitt WHEA? 


s x A % 
PURITY THREE STARS 


CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 












CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON™ 











QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 


Loin of the Woods 


Montreal 


MAINTAINED 


Milling Co., sales 





SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Complete Grain 


Gladiola Sica 
Milling Trade 





Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 








UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QU ALITY Wabash mcr . oo City © 4,000,000 Bu. 











FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


Red Glefant 





EE 






































Van Dusen Harrington Co. 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 
. Conte, ae CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 
BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 NEWYORK © ENID 
FORT WORTH ao AMARILLO 
MINNEAPOLIS S Prva DULUTH 

























If you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 
selected for prime milling and baking qualities, re- 
member our large storage facilities and skilled person- 
nel. We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 


B OF iy | BK MILL 8. Inco rporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING « KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 






ae 


: OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, preswenr A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & «. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH.  &. M. SUMMERS 
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...@ flour that's close 
to miraculous in 
dependability, uniformity 


and baking results! 





...@ flour that 
always produces 

the “dream loaf” 
that everybody in 


this business 





tries to bake! 





CREA 
| FLOUR 
BLEACHED UNENRICHED 




















GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Rains General in 
Spring Wheat Area 


MINNEAPOLIS — The widespread 
rains and cool weather brought seed- 
ing to a halt in many spring wheat 
areas, according to crop condition 
reports from milling and elevator 
firms 

Many areas of Minnesota 
North Dakota would be aided by 
some dry weather, and some warm 
weather and rain would be helpful 
in South Dakota, according to a re- 
port from Peavey Elevators. Nearly 
all the wheat and durum and 75% 
of the oats and barley are now al- 
ready seeded as far north as cen- 
tral North Dakota, states the Pea- 
vey report. Stands of early grain 
are good for the most part. The 
crop season has been timely or a lit- 
tle early thus far 


and 


Durum Outlook 
The Amber Milling Division, Farm- 
ers Union Grain Terminal Assn., re- 
ports that many spots show an in- 
crease in durum acreage. However, 
this increase will not offset the re- 


duction in durum acreage in the 
main durum territory the durum 
triangle—states the Amber report. 
Continued wet weather in northern 
North Dakota will mean a further 
reduction in the seeding of durum, 
according to the Amber report of 


April 25. 

Rains were widespread also in Mon- 
tana where field work was held up, 
according to the April 26 report of 
Occident Elevator, Division of Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. However, with 
the ability of the growers to get 
their crops in rapidly, given a good 
week, seeding of small grains should 
be nearing completion by the end of 
this week, concludes the Occident 
report. 





FLOUR FOR EGYPT 


WASHINGTON—Offers have been 
called for 60,000 sacks 72% extraction 
hard wheat flour for shipment to 
Egypt under GR 304. The offers had 
to be submitted by 4 p.m. E.D.T. 
April 26 for acceptance by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. by 12 noon E.D.T. 
April 27. 
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U.S. Leads Canada in Competition 
For IWA Wheat and Flour Business 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Sales of flour by 
American mills under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement continue to 
make the U.S. sales record for the 
current crop year look respectable in 
relation to the quota allotted. 

Reporting the position at April 19, 


1955, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reveals a total sales volume 
in terms of wheat of 123,187,000 bu., 
of which flour, as wheat, accounts for 
23,423,000 bu. 

Particularly favorable is the posi- 
tion of U.S. flour in the Dutch market 
with sales recorded at 4.1 million 
bushels, in terms of wheat, compared 
with 10.1 million bushels for wheat 





Farmers Union Breaks Silence 
By Urging Wheat Growers 
To Approve Marketing Quotas 


WASHINGTON — The first break 
in the stalemate on the wheat refer- 
endum on marketing quotas for the 
next crop came April 22 as the big 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn. 
and the National Farmers Union an- 
nounced in St. Paul a drive to per- 
suade farmers in the Dakotas, Min- 
nesota and Montana to vote in favor 
of marketing quotas. It is in these 
states where substantial favorable 
votes have in the past been able to 
sustain this control. 

This year there has been a reluc- 
tance on the part of all interested 
groups to disclose their positions. 
USDA still takes a sideline position. 
It is asserted that Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson feels that 
USDA should not attempt to influence 
the farmer in his vote decision. 

At the same time the American 
Farm Bureau Federation has taken a 
middle-of-the-road stand, contending 
that the alternatives available under 
the present law do not give the farm- 
er a clear or fair choice. The AFBF 
has taken the position that it is de- 
sirable to amend the farm law to give 
the farmer a choice between 50% 
of parity without marketing quotas 
and a discretionary authority in the 
secretary of agriculture to boost the 
price support level for wheat to 65 
or 70% of parity in the event wheat 
farmers reject marketing quotas. 

The AFBF position reflects the of- 


ficial but unstated position of USDA 
which would prefer the chance to 
fix wheat price supports at 65% of 
parity if the marketing quotas are 
rejected at the referendum in July. 

In stating their position last week 
in St. Paul, officials of the Farmers 
Union pictured the wheat prospect as 
the gravest since 1932, according to 
a story in a St. Paul newspaper. Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson was ac- 
cused by NFU officials of deliberately 
trying to bring about a referendum 
rejection of federal wheat price sup- 
ports, and the acreage and marketing 
controls that are tied to those props 
for the 1956 wheat. 

“In our opinion,” declared National 
President James G. Patton, “Secre- 
tary Benson doesn’t want any farm 
program at all. He would interpret 
a ‘no’ vote as meaning the wheat 
farmer doesn’t want any program.” 

And in that way, said M. W. 
Thatcher, general manager of the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn., 
Secretary Benson would seek to shift 
the responsibility for what happens 
from himself to the farmers. 

A free market wheat price ranging 
down from $1.57 to as low as possibly 
$1 a bu. could result, stated an analy- 
sis by John A. Baker, Mr. Patton’s as- 
sistant, according to the St. Paul 
paper. 

Such prices would throw wheat 


(Continued on page 25) 





Topics Outlined for MNF 
Convention Program May 11-13 


MINNEAPOLIS Summaries of 
milling industry topics and 
talks by four nationally known fig- 


current 


ures will be among the attractions of 
the Millers National Federation meet- 
ing in Minneapolis May 11-13. 

No general session is planned May 
11 but meetings 
will be held. The annual meeting of 
the board of directors will be held 
in the morning of May 12 with a 
general session and a social hour 
planned for the afternoon and eve- 
ning. 

May 13 will be devoted to genera] 
sessions. The annual dinner will be 
served in the evening at the Mini- 
kahda Club, Minneapolis. Rep. Walter 
Judd (R., Minn.) will be the dinner 
speaker. 

Others who will speak during the 
meeting are Bradshaw Mintener, as- 
sistant secretary of health, education 


several committee 


and welfare; E. E. Kelley, Jr., presi- 
dent of American Bakers Assn.; and 
Dean R. I. Throckmorton of Kansas 
State College. 

A large part of the program will 
consist of brief summaries of current 
milling industry questions. Topics will 
include such things as the wheat 
quota situation; flour export pros- 
pects; relief for innocent purchasers 
of converted government grain; de- 
mands of state weight officials as to 
flour weight variations; status of 
grain sanitation program; the khapra 
beetle; millfeed future trading; legis- 
lation threatening the milling-in- 
transit system; informing nutrition- 
ists and consumers about wheat prod- 
ucts; carrying charge collection; and 
causes and control of germ damage 
in wheat; as well as several other 
topics. 

The Radisson Hotel will be con- 
vention headquarters. 


A NEBRASKA SMOKER 


OMAHA — An honest-to-goodness 
fire enlivened the annual stag smoker 
of the Nebraska Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Assn. convention at the Paxton 
Hotel here April 25. Of course, the 
program of the smoker called for the 
usual entertainment and the addition 
of a fire to the schedule was purely 
spontaneous. 

Not long before the smoker was 
scheduled to begin, the flue which 
exhausts cooking smoke from the 
kitchen caught fire. Flames shot up 
several stories through the flue and a 
fire broke out behind a stage in the 
meeting room where about 300 Ne- 
braska grain and feed dealers were 
assembled. 

Quick work on the part of the 
Omaha fire department confined the 
fire damage to a small area. But the 
dense smoke and considerable water 
drove the conventioneers from the 
hotel for a brief time. Later, as a 
result of a rapid clean-up job by the 
hotel staff, the real smoker went off 
as planned. 


itself. On the other hand a report 
from the wheat council reveals that 
Holland is favoring Canadian wheat 
over that from the U.S. Even so, the 
U.S. mills retain a big edge over 
Canadian flour in this market. 

Of the cumulative sales reported 
for both wheat and flour by the wheat 
council, the U.S. shows an almost 
two-to-one lead over the Canadian 
mills with all the large flour buying 
countries giving U.S. flour top pri- 
ority with the exception of the Philip- 
pines and Venezuela where Canada 
has a distinct lead. (See table on 
page 22.) 

The U.S. has an unfilled export 
quota balance of 72.3 million bushels. 
If the same ratio of wheat to flour 
exports continues for the closing 
months of the crop year it would ap- 
pear that an additional 14 million 
bushels of wheat can move as flour. 

The unfilled IWA import quotas for 
Latin American nations which have 
indicated, through their purchases, 
a preference for U.S. flours, now 
amount to slightly more than 4 mil- 
lion bushels. Other nations which 
have purchased flour from the U.S. 
this year under IWA disclose an un- 
filled overall import quota balance of 
about 9 million bushels. 

This analysis indicates that from 
now to the close of the IWA crop 
year flour purchases may drop from 
the proportion so far attained. But 
it also indicates that U.S. flour sales- 
men have been on top of their jobs. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that during the period 
April 13-19, inclusive, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. confirmed sales of 721,- 
000 bu. wheat, including wheat and 
flour in terms of wheat equivalent, 
under IWA. Sales included 228,000 
bu. flour, as wheat, and 493,000 bu. 
wheat. The importing country prin- 
cipally involved in the sales was 
Austria. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Dust Storms Hit 
Southwest Again 


KANSAS CITY —The worst dust 
storms of the year hit the dryland 
areas of the southwestern wheat belt 
last week-end and are likely to have 
caused further crop losses in that al- 
ready hard hit area. Whipping winds 
of high velocity tore loose topsoil of 
many fields in the dust bowl area of 
western Texas, Oklahoma, south- 
western Kansas and southeastern 
Colorado, with the latter state suf- 
fering the most. 

Wind velocity was as high as 87 
miles per hour in some places and 
dust was carried up to 12,000 ft. 

Scattered showers were received in 
parts of the Texas panhandle and at 
points in northwestern Kansas, while 


(Continued on page 25) 
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WASHINGTON — Record or near- 
record stocks of all grains have been 
reported by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture as of April 1, 1955. Top- 
ping all previous records was wheat 
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USDA Report Reveals Stocks of Most 
Grains at Record Levels April 1 





STOCKS OF GRAINS, APRIL 1, 1955—WHEAT 


(000’s omitted) 


In interior mills, 
elevators and 






Merchant 





Off-farm total,t Totalf all 





at 1,212 million bushels, corn at 2,- State warehouses, April 1 mills, April 1 April positions, April 1 
. ones 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 
118 million bushels, barley at 207 New York ...... oA ‘eo 5.779 39.054 
million bushels with rye at 19.9 mil- Ohio «....2+++++- 7,621 se 21,345 
. BERD. «ccs Vener 912 7,737 
lion bushels the largest total since jiinois (!))!!!2! 52641 9,604 21.994 
1944. Michigan ....... 2 5,289 7,641 
24): Wisconsin 1,655 29,096 
Oats stocks of 621 million bushels winnesota 2... 5221 63,287 
were almost up to the record of Iowa ........... , 439 144 
3 tock Missouri ........ 3,384 398 
April 1, 1946. For sorghums stock North Dakota - 20°000 25 
data is available for off farm posi- an Sete anaes as 
: Nebr a 7,7 13 
tions only but the total of 120.6 Kansas .. 106,354 746 
million bushels is the largest on Oklahoma 32,495 676 
‘ Texas .... 73,686 298 
record. . Montana . 8,621 517 
spi arg um of grain Idaho 11,142 667 
De spite wi I -— -" ber f Colorado 17,484 980 
consuming animal units on farms for Washington 45,071 33,974 
the October-March period corn dis- Oregon ......... 13,051 23,400 
P ~ranr ili j **Unallocated—to avoid disclosing individual operations. 
app arance of 1,457 million bushels is tincludes, in addition to stocks in interior mills, elevators and warehouses and mer- 
substantially smaller than the his- chant mills, commercial stocks reported by Grain Division, AMS, at terminals, and those 


torical base for this period although 
a disappearance of 687 million bush- 
els for the January-March segment 
of the half year is nearly as large 
as in 1954 but still below normal for 
that quarter. 

Oats and barley may have taken 
up some of the slack reflected in the 
corn disappearance since USDA shows 
the January-March disappearance of 
these commodities as much larger 
than usual. 

USDA officials in noting this re- 
duction in corn disappearance deny 
that it indicates any abnormal move-. 
ment of CCC wheat stocks into feed 
channels because this grain failed to 
meet Food and Drug Administration 
tolerance requirements. They say 
that the diversion of wheat receipts 
to feed use for various reasons has 
not been abnormally large. 

Wheat disappearance as shown by 
the April 1, 1955 stock position re- 
port indicates a January-March total 
of 253 million bushels. 


The official review reveals the 


owned by Commodity Credit Corp 
storages under CCC control. 
tOff-farm total plus farm stocks, 


which 


monopolistic position of CCC. USDA 
states that of the 1,005 million bush- 
els held in off-farm positions, 90% 
was either owned or held in ware- 
house loan by CCC and of the ap- 
proximate 208 million bushels held in 
farm storage, 60% represented CCC 
loan protection. 

Roughly, this means that of the 
April 1 stock position total for wheat 
of 1,212 million bushels, CCC owned 
or controlled approximately 1.1 bil- 
lion bushels, leaving a thin free mar- 
ket for the last quarter of the crop 
year. This could make it possible 
that exports for the last quarter will 
have to come from CCC and that 
mills will have to conserve their own 
holdings or enter the market ac- 
tively for new crop supplies as they 
become available. Some exchanges of 
mill stocks for CCC reserves, of 
course, could accommodate special 
milling requirements. 


are in transit to ports, 


STOCKS OF GRAINS APRIL 1, 1955, WITH COMPARISONS 


(thousand bushels) 





























April 1, April 1, Jan. 1, 
Grain and position— 1953 1954 1955 
Wheat 
Om f£0PMESo Foe cs dsccevesvusendeacebeeses 269,523 296,598 315,689 
Terminalst ...... eee er ey oP ee ee 217,258 298,934 374,369 
Commodity Credit Corp.t .........-cecee 4,351 47,483 131,366 
Merchant milla® J ..ccacsevcccereceeccocs 101,691 104,778 126,382 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses*§ 247,706 380,137 518,051 
Potal <osviotan ss tenes aneas ces 840,529 1,127,930 1,465,857 
Rye— 
Om farms® 6. cis sereissvccscscvethetey see 2,454 467 9,244 
Perminaiat ied nas cdsveouvecnasedbeaveces 2,186 9,811 10,940 
Commodity Credit Corp.t ..........-.. bee cece 12 1,714 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses*§ 2,127 3,327 3,73 
Total 5 vse tan hs bosses ewkas 660% 6,767 18,617 25,635 
Corn— 
On BPMNSe: oo ioc decw esses vepeeeOus Oeernees 1,452,627 1,473,745 2,070,187 
Ie palat s os scbweds Soe erere Ten 37,288 33,793 60,218 
( odity Credit Corp.8. 2 is cscencvccsecss 233,894 399,315 515,887 
Ir yr mills, elevators and warehouses*§ 73,742 85,897 155,939 
Fetal vtierstactsenebavessstagee 1,797,551 1,992,750 2,802,231 
ermB os Cd, axes lee es 454,075 447,253 922,637 
I BAIS? | n0nns.0240 ctuenew ne oe eesaeed 12,734 8,648 20,055 
( lity Credit Corp.  ...cccccccscces 171 73 12,741 
interior mills, elevators and warehouses*§ 36,807 35,216 60,412 
PTSbRL ois cvccsuckeweeeass acs okheee 503,787 491,190 1,015,845 
Barley 
On fAarms® 2 .cccccnsrsaerceecensees eheces 57,126 75,531 165,805 
Terminale? .. 020. cecteawhs bv Wha busaseeee 7,992 8,923 27,517 
Commodity Credit Corp. ......+.se.e0e8. 124 26 6,057 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses*§ 32,577 39,601 84,459 
Total .:.ceesstssavepewateeeseess 97,819 124,081 283,838 
Sorghum grain— 
Om farma® .. cis sevisiqnscsns aaneeunase od oe 51,789 
Formingdlat ii. crkvereetnseecebiecbes€es 2,967 7,301 40,643 
Commodity Credit Corp.$ .......ccseeces 730 1 1,303 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses*§ 14,853 30,226 96,072 
Total © icccncschd eb 4a be bee eeebese ts ee oe 189,807 
“Estimates of the Crop Reporting Board. . 
fCommercial stocks reported by Grain Division, AMS, at 44 terminal cities. 


April 1, 

1955 
207,920 
351,913 
122,509 
101,468 
428,636 





1,212,446 
7,654 
8.779 
98 

3,368 


19,899 


1,410,006 





tOwned by CCC and stored in bins or other storages owned or controlled by OCC, also 
OCC-owned grain in transit to ports; other CCC-owned grain is included in the estimates 


b positions, 


{Mills reporting to the Bureau of the Census, on millings and stocks of flour. 


§All off-farm storages not otherwise designated for each grain. 
**Not available for April 1. 


in bins, ships and other 





ADM Opens New 


River Terminal 


ST. PAUL — The first shipment 
from Archer - Daniels - Midland Co.’s 
new St. Paul river grain terminal ele- 
vator was made last week with Carl 
C. Farrington, vice president of ADM, 
smashing a bottle of champagne 
across the bow of the barge loaded 
with 45,000 bu. corn headed for St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Located at the foot of Drake St. 
on the west bank of the Mississippi 
River, the new terminal has a ca- 
pacity of 2 million bu. and brings 
ADM’s grain storage capacity in the 
Twin Cities to 24 million bu. This new 
facility gives the firm an overall ca- 
pacity of 71 million bu., second largest 
in the U.S. 

Plans call for the terminal to 
handle corn, oats, barley, wheat, soy- 
beans and flaxseed bound for Gulf 
Coast ports for export and points on 
the Ohio, Mississippi and the Ten- 
nessee Rivers. On return trips barges 
will carry such products as coal, fuel 
oil, fertilizer, molasses, salt, lithium 
and peanuts. 

Built to take advantage of econo- 
mies in handling grain shipped by 
water, rail and truck into a single 
facility, the terminal includes tanks, 
workhouse, a 60-ft. concrete dock and 
a bridges-type belt conveyor which 
carries grain from the elevators to 
the barges. 

Construction of the terminal started 
last June. The concrete tanks were 
poured in one continuous operation 
by a crew of 180 men working on a 
24-hour schedule. 

John M. Wasnick is superintendent 
of the new facility and William G. 
MacCallum is foreman. 
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Robert E. Bond Named 
To Borden Sales Post 


NEW YORK—Robert E. Bond has 
been appointed northeast sales dis- 
trict supervisor for the industrial 
products department of Borden Food 
Products Co. 

Mr. Bond is past president of the 
New England Bakers Allied Trades- 
men, and he will continue as New 
England sales representative of the 
department, according to the an- 
nouncement. 
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Frank A. Yost 
MNF PRESIDENT — Frank A. Yost, 


Hopkinsville Milling Co., Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., has been unanimously elect- 
ed to serve a second term as president 
of the Millers National Federation. 
The mail ballot also resulted in the 
election of all directors nominated for 
positions on the board. (The North- 
western Miller, March 15, page 12.) 
The federation’s annual meeting will 
be held in Minneapolis May 12-18 
and the new board will hold its first 
meeting on May 11. 





Robert S. Stevenson 
Heads Allis-Chalmers 


MILWAUKEE—Robert S. Steven- 
son, executive vice president of Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. since 
July, 1952, has been elected president, 
according to an announcement by the 
firm’s board of directors. 

Mr. Stevenson succeeds the late 
William A. Roberts, who died April 
12. 

Mr. Stevenson started with Allis- 
Chalmers in 1933 as a salesman in 
the Kansas City branch office of the 
tractor division, transferring to the 
company’s headquarters in Milwau- 
kee in 1936. In 1948, he was appointed 
assistant general sales manager for 
the tractor division and two years 
later he was named general sales 
manager. 

He was appointed vice president in 
charge of the tractor division in Feb- 
ruary, 1951, succeeding the late W. A. 
Roberts, who was elected president at 
that time. Later in 1951 he was 
elected to the Allis-Chalmers board of 
directors. In July, 1952, Mr. Steven- 
son was appointed executive vice 
president of Allis-Chalmers. He is 
also a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the board of directors. 
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Cereal Chemists to Tour 
New Chicago Bakery 


CHICAGO — A tour through the 
National Biscuit Co.’s new Chicago 
bakery will comprise part of the pro- 
gram for the Midwest Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. The meeting is scheduled 
for May 5, and the group is to meet 
at the plant at 7300 S. Kedzie, Chi- 
cago, at 2 p.m. 

Following a tour of the plant the 
group will gather at the San Mar 
restaurant, 2535 95th St. near West- 
ern Ave., in Evergreen Park, for a 
social period and dinner. 
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Hearings Set on 
Grain Receivers’ 


Defense Bill 


WASHINGTON—On May 2 a sub- 
committee of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee will open public hearings 
on the House-passed measure which 
would provide a legal defense for sec- 
ondary receivers of converted Com- 
modity Credit Corp. grain. This sub- 
committee consists of Senators Clin- 
ton P. Anderson (D., N.M.); Spessard 
Holland (D., Fla.); Earl C. Clements 
(D., Ky.); George D. Aiken (R., Vt.) 
and John J. Williams (R., Del.). Sen. 
Holland will act as chairman. 

Senate bills now pending to provide 
this measure of protection to innocent 
receivers of CCC-converted stocks in- 
clude those introduced by Sen. Wil- 
liams, Sen. Frank Carlson (R., Kan- 
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Proposed ICC Changes 
Would Revise Flour, 


Grain Hauling Rates 


sas) and Sen. Robert S. Kerr (D., 
Okla.). 

Although the prompt approval of a 
similar measure in the House should 
indicate a favorable action in the 
Senate, there is some doubt as to the 
attitude of prominent Democratic 
farm leaders, according to insiders. 

Trade witnesses are expected to ap- 
pear before the sub-committee to ask 
approval. 


Research Specialist 
Joins Russell-Miller 


MINNEAPOLIS—Patricia Glupker, 
formerly home economist with the 
Hawaiian Electric Co. in Honolulu, 
has joined the consumer service de- 
partment of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, where she will spe- 
cialize in research. 

She is a University of Minnesota 
graduate in home economics and food 
technology. 











Nation’s Flour Distributors 
Set May 8-9 Meeting Program 


CHICAGO—The National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors has re- 
leased program details for its 36th 
annual convention to be held here 
May 8-9. Convention headquarters 
will be at the Hotel Sherman and 


the group will utilize the facilities of 
the Chicago Bakers Club quarters 
there while in session. 

Registration hours May 8 are from 
1 to 3 p.m. and May 9 from 9 to 
10 a.m 

A cocktail party has been scheduled 
by the Chicago Association of Flour 
Distributors May 8 from 3 to 5 p.m., 
preceding the national board of di- 
rectors and association committee 
meetings at 6 p.m. 

Morning activities on May 9 will 
include the general business session. 
The welcoming address will be given 
by Ward Miller, president of the 
Chicago association. A roll call will 
follow Mr. Miller’s address 

Herbert H. Lang, New York, presi- 
dent of the national association, will 
deliver the president’s annual address 
and Walter E. Sands, Somerville, 
Mass., board chairman, will present 
the directors’ annual report. C. A. 
Barnes, New York, secretary-treas- 
urer, will give his annual report also. 

A discussion has been scheduled to 
follow these reports. The luncheon 
will occupy members’ time from 12.15 
until 2 p.m. The program does not 
list any luncheon speakers. 

The afternoon session will be de- 
voted to closing business, standing 
committee reports and election and 
nstallation of officers. A meeting of 
the board of directors will follow 
final adjournment. 

Those listed to give committee re- 
ports include Thomas F. Dusenbery, 
Des Moines, finance; Wilson P. Tan- 
ner, New York, legislation and gov- 
ernmental regulations; Robert F. 
Schoedler, Chicago, membership; C. 
A. Barnes, New York, publicity; Leo 
Frank, New York, conference and 
liaison; Arthur A. Lederer, Cleveland, 
contract; Earl E. Dusenbery, Des 
Moines, constitution and by-laws; and 
Harry W. Larsen, Chicago, trade 
practice. 


“ 


Plan for Convention 


CHICAGO—tThe plans for partici- 
pation of the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors in the annual con- 


vention of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors are all set. Final 
arrangements were made at a lunch- 
eon meeting in the Bakers Club of 
Chicago here April 22. The conven- 
tion will be held May 8-9. 

Fourteen members of the Chicago 
group were present at the planning 
luncheon, and optimism for a_ suc- 
cessful convention was apparent. A 
committee was formed to make con- 
tacts on prospective delegates to in- 
sure a large turn-out for the cocktail 
party and the luncheon the following 
day. 

Presiding at the 
Ward W. Miller, Sheridan (Wyo.) 
Flour Mills, Inc., club president. 
Harry W. Larsen, Habel, Armbruster 
& Larsen Co., Chicago, made the ar- 
rangements for the program to be 
held in the Bakers Club. 


luncheon was 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Vast and radical 
changes in the national transporta- 
tion policies and operations of rail, 
truck and water-borne traffic will be 
in the making if Congress adopts 
proposals made last week by the 
President's cabinet committee. These 
changes could work drastic revisions 
in the movement and distribution of 
grain and most other commodities 
and products thereof. 

The committee report asks for wide 
revisions in federal controls over 
national transportation systems and 
would, in effect, set forth the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission act in 
a new framework and give to the 
carriers substantial latitude in mak- 
ing rates. 

The present powers of the ICC to 
approve rail carrier rates would be 
diluted and the carriers would be 
authorized to set competitive rates 
over their lines under the proposals. 

The immediate prospect for con- 
gressional action at this session is 
not optimistic. Too many contro- 
versial items are found in the pro- 
posal and recommendations. Major 
groups affected by the recommenda- 
tions are at odds over some pro- 
visions although all are in agreement 
that a new approach to national 
transportation problems is necessary. 
Finally, the far-reaching connotations 
of the proposals will require some 
time to measure probable effects and 
give congressional groups an oppor- 
tunity to crystalize their ideas and 
assess the validity of criticism. 

Basically, the report advocates a 
government retreat from its major 
influence over rate making powers 





Hopeful Signs for Increased 
Trade With South America 


WASHINGTON — Many countries 
in South America want and need 
more wheat and flour, according to 
Gordon P. Boals, director of export 
programs for the Millers National 
Federation, who just returned from 
a joint survey to that area in collab- 
oration with the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service. Dr. Arthur G. Kevor- 
kian represented the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He was execu- 
tive secretary to the agricultural 
trade mission that visited Latin 
America a year ago. Countries visited 
on the recent trip were Peru, Chile, 
Brazil and Colombia. A brief stop 
was also made in Venezuela. 


Lack of foreign exchange and gov- 
ernment controls are the principal 
restricting factors to larger imports 
at the present time, it was noted. 
Substantial gains in the volume of 
exports from the U.S. are believed 
to be possible when these import 
difficulties can be overcome. 


Public Law 480 offers a way of 
meeting this type of problem in many 
countries. Inasmuch as_ purchase 
agreements have already been signed 
with Peru and Chile for the current 
1954-55 season and a number of other 
South American countries have ex- 


pressed an active interest in pur- 
chases of U.S. surpluses under the 
legislation, the trip was most timely 
and useful, according te Mr. Boals. 
On the basis of present indications 
South America promises to be a very 
active area for increased takings un- 
der this type of legislation. 

Special attention was also given to 
possible uses of local currency aris- 
ing from such sales for market pro- 
motion projects as provided for under 
the legislation. With the present gen- 
erally low per capita consumption of 
wheat products in most countries in 
central and northern South America, 
the opportunities of further gains in 
the years ahead appear particularly 
promising. Economic development is 
proceeding rapidly in so many local 
areas in this region that a constantly 
expanding group wants bread as a 
staple food. 

The developing situation in South 
America merits close attention by the 
government, by the federation and 
by the interested exporting mills look- 
ing toward an increase in flour ex- 
ports to that area, especially if a 
series of P.L. 480 agreements are 
concluded between the U.S. and the 
South American countries, the report 
concludes. 
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and to return them to the carriers 
themselves. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission role would be greatly re- 
duced to one wherein it would mere- 
ly set a range between maximum and 
minimum rates but it would retain 
its power to prevent discrimination 
or preferential rates. That qualifica- 
tion would appear to retain a bar 
against rebates and other devices 
which were rampant at the turn of 
the century and which led to the 
enactment of the ICC act. 

One of the more important items 
in the committee’s recommendations 
is one which would permit the car- 
riers to invoke volume traffic rates. 
This could mean that a carrier can 
grant a preferential lower rate on a 
train load commodity over the pres- 
ent rates which fail to recognize vol- 
ume of traffic in a commodity to a 
single receiver. 


Of Interest to Millers 


This is a point of interest to millers. 
For example, a train load of wheat 
moving to Buffalo from the North- 
west might establish a terminal price 
pattern at that point to the extent 
that the freight volume rate was 
lower than carlot movements. It could 
alter the industrial advantages now 
existent for some terminal market 
and milling centers. 

The committee would eliminate the 
present requirement of ICC approval 
of rail or common water carrier rates 
for long and short haul traffic. It 
would authorize the carriers to 
charge greater than aggregate or in- 
termediate rates for traffic and less 
for long haul traffic over the same 
lines in the same direction if neces- 
sary to meet competition but not less 
than the minimum set by the ICC. 

The foregoing points fail to meet 
approval of the organized trucking 
industry. However, an issue which 
would find favor within trucking and 
labor groups is the recommendation 
regarding private carriers now out- 
side ICC control. These truckers—big 
and small—have been vulgarly called 
the “gypsy” truckers, including not 
only small one-truck unit businesses 
run by an individual but the private 
truck operations of large companies. 

To effect control over “gypsy” 
truckers, the recommendation would 
first define a private carrier—motor 
vehicle—as cne outside the common 
or contract carrier groups — which 
transports property of which he is 


(Continued on page 27) 





Minneapolis Grain 
Shippers Elect Officers 


MINNEAPOLIS — New officers of 
the Minneapolis Grain Shippers Assn. 
for the year 1955-56 have been elect- 
ed. They are as follows: D. T. Mc- 
Laughlin, Burdick Grain Co., presi- 
dent; Robert T. Serumgard, Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., first vice pres- 
ident; Brooks W. Fields, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., secretary-treasurer; Or- 
ville E. Fisher, Cargill, Inc., new 
director. 

The other directors are Robert B. 
MecWhite, Russell-Miller Milling Co.; 
P. E. Paquette, Osborne-McMillan 
Elevator Co.; W. S. Walsh, Walsh 
Grain Co., Inc. 
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Canadian Lakehead 
Strike Settled 


PORT ARTHUR, ONT. — Grain 
handlers at the Canadian Lakehead, 
who struck work April 16, thus snarl- 
ing the movement of grain as naviga- 
tion on the Great Lakes reopened, 
returned to work April 20. 

During the period of the shutdown 
the railways embargoed all shipments 
of grain to the twin cities of Port 
Arthur and Fort William and traders 
viewed the situation with concern be- 
cause of low inventories, particularly 
of feed grains, in Eastern Canada. 
The strike also threatened to impede 
the movement of grain to overseas 
destinations. More than 35 vessels 
were strikebound at the ports and 
other ships were held at lower lake 
ports to await settlement. 

The first boat sailed eastward on 
the afternoon of April 21. In effect, 


only one day’s loading was lost be- 
cause inclement weather would have 
held up operations in any event. The 
railways removed the embargoes 


placed on shipments to the Lakehead 
to avoid a pileup of cars there. 

Eric G. Taylor of Toronto was 
brought in by the federal government 
to mediate in the dispute between the 
workers and the elevator owners. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Stuart Butler to Reveal 
AOM Niagara District 


Essay Winners 


BUFFALO—Winners in the essay 
competition promoted by the Niagara 
District of the Association of Oper- 
ative Millers will be announced at the 
annual spring meeting in Buffalo, 
April 30. The announcement will be 
made by Stuart Butler, Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., chairman of the 
committee. 

The address of welcome from man- 
agement will be given by C. J. Weath- 
erston, General Mills, Inc., and the 
business program will open with a 
talk on automatic lubrication given 
by James E. Farry, an industrial en- 
gineer with the Alemite Company of 
Buffalo. Sidney Harrison, Woodstock, 
Ont., will discuss roll corrugations 
and Martin Vanderheiden, George 
Urban Milling Co., will deal with 
“Bolting.” Donald S. Eber, AOM exec- 
utive secretary is scheduled to de- 





scribe current association activities. 

The program will conclude with an 
open forum on purification with Lyle 
C. Mertz, General Mills, Inc., as 


moderator. 

The business proceedings will be 
followed by a banquet and entertain- 
ment. Member firms of the Allied 
Trades Assn. will be hosts during 
part of the evening. 

George E. Caylor, General Mills, 
Inc., is chairman of the section with 
Car] C. Giltner, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
as vice chairman. Roy F. Kehr, Kres- 
silk Products, Inec., is secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Michigan Millers Plan 
Outing at St. Clair 


MONROE, MICH. — At a recent 
meeting of the executive committee 
of the Michigan State Millers Assn., 
it was decided to hold the summer 
outing of the organization at the 
St. Clair Inn, St. Clair, Mich., June 
17-18. 

Program arrangements are being 
made prior to further announcements. 
Reservation blanks will be sent mem- 
bers in the near future. 
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NAVIGATION REOPENS 


WINNIPEG — Navigation on the 
Great Lakes was declared officially 
open for the current season at 9:30 
a.m. April 20, a few hours prior to 
the settlement of the grain handlers’ 
strike at the Lakehead. The board of 
governors of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change declared the official opening 
on the same date a year ago. 


The earliest opening on record was 
April 1, 1953 and 1902 while the latest 
official opening on record was May 
22 in 1888. 

The first of the vessels to arrive at 
the Canadian lakehead this year 
docked during the short-lived grain 
handlers’ strike which started April 
16. The first of these went under the 
spouts late on April 20 and more than 
half a dozen cleared with cargoes 
April 21. 

The Francis E. House entered 
Duluth-Superior harbor at 1:35 p.m. 
April 16, 1955, from Toledo, Ohio. 
This sets the time for “opening of 
navigation” for grain contracts made 
under Duluth Board of Trade rules. 





St. Regis Announces 
Plans to Acquire 
Pollock Paper Corp. 


DALLAS — The Pollock Paper 
Corp., Dallas, headed by Lawrence C. 
Pollock, president, has reached an 
agreement with St. Regis Paper Co. 
whereby that firm will acquire the 
Dallas concern through an exchange 
of stock. The announcement of the 
deal was made by Roy K. Ferguson, 
president of St. Regis, at the recent 
annual meeting of his firm, and he 
added that further details would be 
revealed when the transaction is fin- 
ally completed. 

Mr. Ferguson said the net income 
of the first quarter of 1955 amounted 
to $4,129,968, equal to 72¢ a share on 
the 5,511,993 shares outstanding at 
the end of that quarter. This com- 
pared with $3,949,456 for the first 
three months of 1954, equal to 70¢ 
a share on the 5,397,575 shares of 
common stock at the end of that 
quarter. Net sales for the first three 
months of this year reached a new 
record level: for any quarter, being 
$55,049,575, compared with $50,094,- 
955 in the corresponding period last 
year. 
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Dannen Mills Buys Oil 


Tanks for Grain Storage 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Dannen Mills, 
Inc., St. Joseph, has purchased an 
oil tank farm at Yale, Okla., for use 
in storing 4,500,000 bu. of government 
grain. The tanks were acquired from 
the Carter Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

There are 17 tanks at the location 
which is 45 miles northwest of Tulsa. 
The site is served by two railroads. 
Preparation of the tanks for grain 
storage will start May 1. 

With the additional storage ca- 
pacity, the Dannen firm will have 
almost 11 million bu. of government 
grain stored in abandoned oil tanks 
at Yale, Wilmington, Ill., and at the 
St. Joseph airport. 

—_— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
250,000-BU. ELEVATOR 


RUSSELL, KANSAS—Members of 
the Russell County Cooperative Assn. 
here have voted to build a 250,000-bu. 
grain elevator costing about $150,000. 
Tentative completion date is Aug. 1. 
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CSS Meeting Indicates Grain 
Storage Expansion Not Needed 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The grain stor- 
age industry advisory committee of 
the U.S.D.A. met last week with of- 
ficials of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service grain branch officials to dis- 
cuss grain storage expansion prob- 
lems. 

The net result of that part of the 
industry committee session was to 
conclude that except for some rare 
instances no new storage was neces- 
sary. However, it is believed that 
within the USDA grain branch there 
are some Officials with basic interest 
in the corn belt who fear that a huge 
1955 corn crop may produce another 
storage crisis. Yet the committee, plus 
informed top level opinion within the 
CSS, agreed that the storage prob- 
lem is under control and nothing 
substantial in the way of expansion 
is indicated. 

The grain storage committee fur- 
ther discussed the proposed concen- 
tration of grain stocks by the CCC 
and also prospects of delivery of feed 
wheat from government stocks as a 
result of Food and Drug Administra- 
tion operations. 

The CSS has agreed with the FDA 
that they will divert to feed use such 
farm deliveries that fall outside the 
FDA tolerance level. This agreement 
is effective until June 30, 1956. Yet 
it was told to the industry officials 
at this week’s meeting that the 
USDA had not as yet received a for- 
mal communication confirming this 
tacit understanding from FDA. This 
issue involves the touchy issue of 
agreement to ignore regulations by 


government agencies on the basis of 
administrative sanction. Few, if any, 
persons are willing to agree that ad- 
ministrative sanction by-passes gov- 
ernment laws or regulations. 

Consequently the FDA-USDA 
agreement on a freeze of rodent fac- 
tor tolerances is at best uncertain— 
even if the present administrative 
staff at the FDA gives to the USDA 
a formal declaration of principle. 
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Des Moines Field 
Day to Be May 23 


DES MOINES—Plans for the Des 
Moines Feed & Grain Club’s 15th an- 
nual Field Day May 23 indicate that 
this year’s event will be another suc- 
cessful affair. > 

The event will be at the Des Moines 
Golf & Country Club and will include 
an all-day program of golf and other 
activities. A banquet and stage show 
are planned for the evening. 

Over $2,500 worth of door prizes, 
including two television sets, will be 
awarded. Hospitality headquarters at 
the Hotel Fort Des Moines will open 
on the evening of May 22. 

Tickets may be obtained by mail 
from A. A. Cavey, Inland Mills, Inc., 
Des Moines, at $5 each. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

FREIGHT RATES FIRMER 

TORONTO—tTrade sources report 
that ocean freight rates for grain and 
flour are showing a firmer trend as a 
result of further heavy bookings for 
shipments of coal to the U.K. 

















Flour Output Up in March 


U.S. wheat flour production in 
March totaled 19,821,000 sacks, The 
Northwestern Miller estimates. Out- 
put averaged 862,000 sacks a day 
during the 23-working-day month. 

Total March output rose 11.9% 
from the February total of 17,714,000 
sacks. On a daily average basis, 
March production was down 2.7% 
from February, when the average 
was 886,000 sacks. The difference in 
percentages is explained by a differ- 
ence in number of working days. 

Total March production in 1954 
was 18,871,000 sacks. The total for 
March this year thus represents an 
increase of about 5% over a year 
earlier. The March daily average was 


up by a similar percentage amount 
from a year earlier. The average 
in March last year was 820,000 sacks. 

The Northwestern Miller estimate 
of flour production is derived from 
reports received from mills in prin- 
cipal production centers and regions 
which are believed to account for ap- 
proximately 74% of total U.S. out- 
put. 

All production centers and regions 
except Kansas City, Buffalo and the 
North Pacific Coast area showed at 
least some decrease in daily aver- 
age production from January to Feb- 
ruary. The largest percentage de- 
crease—8.6%— in the interior North- 
west and the largest percentage in- 
crease—2%—was at Buffalo. 


U.S. Wheat Flour Production for March, 1955 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% 


of production. Ad- 


justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to account 
for approximately 75% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 


Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest 

NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior 


SOUTHWEST 
BUFFALO 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST .... 


TOTALS 
Percent of U.S. Total 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U:S. 
AVERAGE PER DAY 
*Indicates actual census total. 




















March, Feb., March, 
1955 1955 1954 
991,500 907,000 1,119,700 
1,864,400 1,775,600 1,963,000 
2,855,800 2,682,600 3,082,700 
1,176,600 1,017,600 1,157,600 
4,392,400 3,946,000 4,150,200 
5,569,000 4,963,600 5,307,800 
2,349,500 2,003,149 2,190,700 
2,493,500 2,252,141 2,280,200 
1,459,300 1,258,544 1,348,500 
14,727,100 13,169,000 14,209,900 
74.3 74.3 75.2 
19,821,000 17,714,000 18,871,000 
862,000 886,000* 820,000* 
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Union Equity to Build 
Office, Laboratory 


ENID, OKLA.—The Union Equity 
Cooperative Exchange plans to con- 
struct a new office and experimental 


milling and baking laboratory in 
Enid, Okla. 
The structure will be one story 


high and will contain 31,000 sq. ft. 
It is planned to have it completed 
in time for the 1956 harvest. 

The cost of the building including 
facilities and new equipment will be 
approximately $600,000. 

The building will house all of the 
Union Equity offices and the offices 
of the Farmers Cooperative Grain 
Dealers Association of Oklahoma; 
Union Equity’s new _ experimental 
milling and baking laboratory; the 
Enid Board of Trade protein labora- 
tory and grain inspection department; 
and additional space has been pro- 
vided for rental to other grain con- 
cerns. 

In addition there will be meeting 
rooms, lounges, and a small kitchen. 
The building will be air-conditioned 
with 125 tons of refrigeration. 

Jeff Schlesinger has been named 
chief chemist and laboratory director 
by Union Equity. Mr. Schlesinger 
was formerly chief chemist for the 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills, 
and prior to that was with the Mor- 
rison Milling Co., Denton, Texas; 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, and the H. D. Lee Co., Salina. 
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je 5  & 
Robert C. Liebenow 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY—Robert 
C. Liebenow has been named execu- 
tive secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, it was announced last week 
by Julius Mayer, president. For the 
past two years Mr. Liebenow served 
as secretary of the exchange and 
prior to that was assistant secretary. 
A native of Aberdeen, S.D., he is a 
graduate of the University of South 
Dakota and resides with his wife and 
three children at 700 Laurel Ave., 
Wilmette. 





Benson to Speak May 27 at 
Kansas Wheat Field Day. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
foods from all over the U.S. will be 
displayed here May 27 during the 
wheat field day meeting of the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Assn. 


Bakery 


Hundreds of Kansas wheat growers, 
in addition to millers and bakers 
from all areas, will attend this year’s 
program. The featured speaker is 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture. A record crowd is expected 
for this first meeting of the organiza- 
tion in the midst of the Kansas wheat 
belt. Previous meetings have been 
held near Kansas City. 

All varieties of breads produced by 
bakers will be shown, with emphasis 
on the enriched white bread which 
commands approximately 90% of the 
market and which is therefore the 
greatest market for wheat from Kan- 
sas growers. 

Specialty breads will, however, be 
prominent in the display which is 
being set up with the cooperation of 
the American Bakers Assn. Whole 
wheat, cracked wheat, raisin, French, 
Italian and other wheat breads will 
be shown, as well as Brown n’ Serve 


rolls, sweet rolls and other such 
items. 
Bread as featured in many con- 


sumer markets will be presented, so 
that the growers attending the Wheat 
Improvement Assn. meeting will have 
an opportunity to inspect the end 
products for which their wheat is 
used. 

Emphasis will be on quality. Millers 
and bakers alike have been gravely 
concerned in recent years over the 
relative difficulty in obtaining high 
quality wheat which is essential in 
the production of quality flour and 
high quality bakery foods. 

One display will show the difference 
in quality of bakery foods made from 
poor quality wheat compared with 
the same products made from pre- 





ferred quality wheat. 

Among those who plan to attend 
are the chief executive officers of bak- 
ing companies that will bake more 
than $1% billion worth of baked 
goods a year out of a total of about $5 
billion in the entire U.S. These men 
will actually buy and bake better 
than 100 million bu. of wheat per 
year. Executive officers of a substan- 
tial part of the total milling capacity 
of the U.S. also will be at this gather- 
ing. 

In addition to Secretary Benson, 
who is the featured speaker, there 
will be reports on the domestic wheat 
market by Herman Steen, vice presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, and a report on export market 
quality requirements by Dr. John 
Shellenberger, head of the Milling 
School at Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, who is just back from a for- 
eign market survey for the Foreign 
Agricultural Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn., Chicago, will report on the 
domestic bread market. 

The speakers program will be in 
the Hutchinson Sports Arena start- 
ing at 6:45 p.m. The field plot demon- 
strations will be at the Kansas State 
College Experimental Farm, south- 
west of Hutchinson, starting at 10 
a.m. and continuing until about 4 
p.m. Field demonstrations will be un- 
der the direction and supervision of 
Kansas State College. 

A chuck wagon supper will be 
served at the Arena prior to the eve- 
ning program. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE 


GRAIN FIRM INCORPORATED 


PAWNEE, MO.—The Barnett Grain 
& Supply Co., Pawnee, has been in- 
corporated. James R. Lucas, Alvin 
Heosman and H. H. Springer were 
listed as incorporators. 
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Billion-Bushel Carryover 


Of Wheat Indicated 


WASHINGTON —A carryover of 
more than a billion bushels of wheat 
has been forecast by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in a situation 
report. Exports for the current crop 
year are estimated at 250 million 
bushels with the world trade assessed 
at 850 million bushels. 

In contrast to the official estimate 
of export volume for the U.S., it is 
recalled that experienced grain and 
flour traders recently told Clarence 
Francis Whitehouse, staff consultant, 
that the U.S. share would not exceed 
200 million bushels because of the 
U.S. position as a residual supplier. 

Most world crops are good, accord- 
ing to the USDA report, and this, in 
turn, indicates that any increase in 
U.S. sales must depend upon a con- 
tinuance of the present methods of 
disposal under barter agreements and 
the like. 

USDA has issued another report 
showing the Commodity Credit Corp. 
as owning or controlling better than 
1.1 billion bushels of wheat. (See 
page 10.) 

Carryover 

The carryover of wheat on July 1, 
1955, is now expected to be a record 
of about a billion bushels. This is 
about 100 million bushels more than 
on July 1, 1954, and the smallest in- 
crease since 1952-53, when the build- 
up in stocks began. Reflecting pros- 
pects for a further decline in produc- 
tion and some likely increase in dis- 
appearance, the carryover on July 1, 
1956, may be somewhat smaller than 
the record stocks on July 1 of this 
year. Most of the carryover, both this 
year and next, will be owned or con- 
trolled by CCC. 

The winter wheat crop is forecast, 
as of April 1, at 662 million bushels, 

16% smaller than the 1954 crop and 
24% below the 1944-53 average. The 
first estimate of spring wheat produc- 
tion will be made June 10. If spring 
wheat farmers seed the acreage in- 
dicated by their March 1 intentions 
and yields are average, about 177 
million bushels would be produced. 
This would mean a total crop of 
around 840 million bushels, 14% be- 
low 1954 and 27% below average. 
Domestic disappearance and exports 
in 1955-56 may be slightly above the 
875 million estimated for this year. 

A total of 57.4 million acres of all 
wheat is indicated by combining the 
intended seeded acreage of spring 
wheat with last December’s estimate 
of the acreage of winter wheat 
planted. This is a decline of about 
4.6 million acres from the 62 million 
acres planted for the 1954 wheat crop 
and 21.4 million acres less than the 
acreage planted for winter and spring 
wheat crops in 1953, the last year in 
which acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas were not in effect. 

Present indications continue to 
point to an increase of about 5% in 
the total world exports of wheat in 
1954-55 over the 852 million bushels 
exported a year earlier, thus arrest- 
ing the downward trend since 1951- 
52, when a record 1,066 million 
bushels were exported. The quantity 
of wheat available for export or car- 
ryover in the four principal exporting 
countries as of April 1, 1955, is esti- 
mated at about 1,907 million bushels. 
This is almost the same as the record 
for that date a year earlier. 

It now appears that wheat prices 
may have started to adjust downward 

to the new crop movement and to 


lower loan rates. Cash prices of hard 
winter wheat at Kansas City and 
spring wheat at Minneapolis in early 
April were down about 12 and 17¢, 
respectively, from the highs for this 
marketing year reached in March. 
The price of soft red winter at St. 
Louis was down 19¢ compared with 
its high in late January. Since early 
April there has been some price re- 
covery, especially in hard winter 
wheats. The national minimum aver- 
age loan rate to farmers for the 1955 
crop will be $2.06 compared with 
$2.24 for the 1954 crop. 

Fall-sown wheat came through the 
past winter in generally good condi- 
tion over most of Europe. Reports to 
date indicate that winterkill was 
average or less. Weather was un- 
favorable for spring work in a num- 
ber of areas, and in the middle of 
April, though spring seeding was be- 
coming more active, it was still be- 
hind schedule in parts. Soil conditions 
were mostly satisfactory at latest re- 
port. 

Increased acreage is reported in a 
number of the larger producing coun- 
tries, but fall-sown acreage was 
sharply reduced in the U.K., the Low 
Countries, and parts of Scandinavia. 
It is still too early to have a reliable 
indication of the extent to which 
these shortages can be made up by 
increased spring wheat acreage, but 
it seems unlikely that the total wheat 
acreage will be as large as in 1954, 
in those countries. 

World wheat production in 1954 
was estimated at 6,825 million bushels, 
7% less than the large 1953 crop, 
but 17% more than the 1945-49 aver- 
age. The decline from 1953 included 
a total reduction of over 500 million 
bushels in Canada and the U.S. 
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Continental Purchases 
Memphis Food Firm 


NEW YORK — Continental Baking 
Co. has agreed to purchase all stock 
of Stewart’s Inc., Memphis, it was 
announced here by Continental. 

Stewart’s is a producer of potato 
chips, mayonnaise and “snack” items. 
Its main plant is located at Memphis 
with others in Little Rock, Ark., and 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

William Fisher, treasurer of Con- 
tinental, said that Natalie V. Stewart, 
president of Stewart’s, would con- 
tinue in that position. Mr. Fisher in- 
dicated Continental’s purchase of 
Stewart’s, which will be operated as 
a subsidiary, is part of Continental's 
diversification program. 





BENSON TOUR UNDERWAY 


WASHINGTON—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Ezra Taft Benson left April 
25 on a three-day trip to investigate 
drouth and dust conditions in Oolor- 
ado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and 
New Mexico. Mr. Benson will view 
the area in light of a new action pro- 
gram for reshaping the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s efforts in treat- 
ing the problems brought on by the 
drouth. He also announced the ap- 
pointment of a committee of agency 
representatives in the USDA to 
draft a new program of action get- 
ting at the cause of the drouth and 
dust conditions. 
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Sales of flour were in slightly bet- 
ter volume in the Northwest and 
Southwest last week as wheat price 
advances pushed flour values up sev- 
eral cents. 

The stronger markets encouraged 
buying of spot needs to some extent 
but did not bring in any longer term 
bookings. Most buyers are inclined to 
wait for new crop price developments 
before extending contracts. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 
29% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 19% the week before. Spring 
wheat mills sold an average of 53% 
of capacity, compared with 35% the 
previous week. In the central states, 
sales averaged about 40% of capacity. 

A modest improvement in family 
flour trade was reported in the South- 
west, but elsewhere demand remained 
seasonally slow, with shipping direc- 
tions also lagging. The windup of 
special shipping allowances pushed di- 
rections for spring wheat mills for a 
time, however. 

Export trade was limited, with 
some minor sales to Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, the Netherlands and some 
Latin American countries reported. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
was in the market this week for ex- 
port flour. 

U.S. flour production averaged 89% 
of capacity last week, the same per- 
centage as a week ago but higher 
than the 80% reported Jast year. Pro- 
duction increased at Buffalo and in 
the Pacific Northwest but was off 
elsewhere. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour showed a moderate improve- 
ment last week, with the volume av- 
eraging 53% of capacity, compared 
with 35% the week before and 128% 
a year ago. 

Steady advances in wheat costs 
through the period pushed flour quo- 
tations up several cents, and some 
moderate buying developed as a re- 
sult. However, buyers in general tend 
to be cautious about extending com- 
mitments in view of the nearness of 
new crop offerings out of the South- 
west. A number of baking concerns 
have indicated they intend to go to a 
price-date-of-shipment buying basis 
when present contracts are fulfilled. 

The scarcity of milling types of 
wheat which had been predicted for 
so long became evident in cash wheat 
market dealings last week, and pre- 
miums were up several cents. An ac- 
companying boost in millfeeds, how- 
ever, helped curb the advance in 
flour quotations. 

Prices since early April have made 
a rather spectacular advance, moving 
up from a low point on April 5 about 
40¢ sack. Some heavy bookings were 
made when the general advance was 
getting under way, but more recently 
buying has been more limited. 

Directions on family flour were re- 
ported good last week as some mills 
ended special shipping allowances, 
and since then directions have been 
lighter. Family flour buying is sea- 
sonally slack. 

Flour production at Minneapolis av- 
eraged 76% of capacity, compared 
with 90% the previous week and 69% 
a year ago. Output at interior mills 
picked up, however, and the North- 
west average held at 77% of capacity, 
just under the 79% figure reported 
for the previous week. Output a year 
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Flour Sales Show Slight 
Gain; Mostly Small Lots 


ago at Minneapolis averaged 69% of 
capacity, and for the entire North- 
west, 85% of capacity. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 96% of capacity, compared 
with 92% the week before and 77% 
a year ago. 

Quotations April 22, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.71@6.86, 
short patent $6.81@6.96, high gluten 
$7.21@7.36, first clear $5.80@6.46, 
whole wheat $6.51@6.71, family $6.78 
@7.65. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Scattered sales of 
bakery and family flour accounted 
for only a slight improvement in flour 
business in the Southwest last week. 
Total sales averaged 29% of capacity, 
against 19% in the previous week and 
61% a year ago. Thirteen percent of 
the week’s business was for export. 

Further advances in wheat costs 
held back any reduction in flour 
prices for bakers, and the trade actu- 
ally encountered prices as much as 
10¢ sack higher than a week ago. 
That slowed demand practically to a 
standstill. Only those customers who 
were in dire need of flour for quick 
shipment priced any flour during the 
week. These involved very few trades, 
and most sales to bakers were scat- 
tered and in small lots. 

The family flour situation was 
slightly improved with some better 
interest and some better running time 
experienced by the family mills. 
Clears were fairly steady in the high- 
er protein brackets and in low grade 
ranges while the more common .7% 
ash types were rather easy. Lack of 
new export demand contributed to 
the situation, although output was 
restricted somewhat by light mill op- 
erations at various points. Minor sales 
to Lebanon, Saudi Arabia and va- 
rious Latin American points were re- 
ported, while purchases made by the 
Netherlands during the week were 
confined to the Northwest. 

Quotations, April 22, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bak- 


ery short patent $6.18@6.21, standard 
95% patent $6.08@6.11, straight $6.03 
@6.07; established brands of family 
flour $6.35@7.50; first clears $4.75 
@5.30, second clears $4.65@4.70, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.50@4.65. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days at 
capacity last. week. Sales — mostly 
family flour—averaged 23%, com- 
pared with 18% the preceding week 
and 33% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions were slow to fair. Prices April 
22 were up 10¢ sack, compared with 
the previous week. 

Hutchinson: As prices advanced 10¢ 
the past week flour business for mills 
of this area dried up. Most of the 
trade is either well covered to the 
new crop year or content to ride 
along on p.d.s. basis. Family flour 
business was also slack. Directions on 
family flour were poor but fairly good 
on bakery grades. Mills operated at 
about four days the past week. Prices 
were up almost entirely on the ad- 
vance in options. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, April 25: Hard winter 
family short patent in cottons en- 
riched $6.65@6.75, bakers short pat- 
ent in papers $6.05@6.10, standard 
$5.95 @6. 

Oklahoma City: Flour trading was 
dull, particularly on family flour. 
Prices closed unchanged on family 
and 10¢ higher on bakery. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points, 
April 23: Carlots, family short patent 
$6.60@7, standard patent $6.10@6.30; 
bakery unenriched short patent $6.40 
@6.60, standard patent $6.30@6.50, 
straight grade $6.25@6.45. Truck lots 
20@50¢ higher on all grades. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past 
week was slow with closing prices 
about 8¢ sack higher than the pre- 
vious week. Shipping directions were 
only fair. 

Texas: Demand for flour was at a 
very slow pace last week, with sales 
amounting to only 10% to 15% of 
capacity, all for nearby shipment. 
Running time continued at three to 
four days. Prices were unchanged on 
family, about 10¢ higher on bakers 
and a shade lower on clears. Quota- 
tions, April 22, 100’s, cottons: Extra 
high patent family $6.90@7.20; stand- 
ard bakers, unenriched, $6.50@6.60; 
first clears, unenriched, $5.25@5.35, 
delivered Texas common points. 


(Continued on page 22) 





Durum Granular Blend Trade Hits 
Low Spot; New Seeding Delayed 


Durum granular blends and other 
blended durum products experienced 
very light demand last week, with 
some trade sources reporting business 
at the lowest point in several months. 

Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products showed very little 
interest in taking on additional sup- 
plies, and both sales and shipping 
directions were slower than in the 
previous week. 

Eastern market reports state that 
jobbers have started to replenish 
macaroni and noodle inventories, but 
this activity has not reflected back 
to mills. 

Crop news was somewhat dis- 
couraging as rains in the main durum 
area delayed seeding of the new 
crop. Early completion of planting 
this year had been hoped for in order 
to minimize the risk of rust and frost 
damage to the crop. 

Receipts of durum remained light 
at Minneapolis, and the range of quo- 
tations was nominally unchanged, up 
to $3.90 bu. for top offerings. Prices 


of hard wheat used for blending were 
higher, but granular blends were 
quoted unchanged at $7.20 cwt., bulk, 
Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis April 22 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


60 1b cos vesvertevesecsescoores $3.70 @3.90 
59 Ib ses cee 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

April 18-22 .. 168,500 110,481 65 

Previous week 168,500 *118,003 70 

ear ago 168,500 134,997 80 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1954-April 22, 1955....... 6,598,852 

July 1, 1953-April 23, 1954....... 7,076,056 
* Revised, 
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Millfeeds Approach 
Leveling-Off After 
Further Advances 


Millfeed was predominantly strong 
last week, although some leveling off 
was evident on April 25. Prices gen- 
erally were up $1@3 ton for the 
week, led by shorts in the Southwest 
and standard middlings in the North- 
west. Formula feed business remains 
spotty. 

Formula feed business was draggy 
in the Northwest last week, with 
some mills reporting sales about un- 
changed from the moderate levels of 
the previous week and others noting 
a cutback. 

While demand for pig starters and 
hog feeds, and to some extent turkey 
feeds, continues to grow, sales of 
chick starter feeds are still holding 
well below a year ago. The hatchery 
report issued last week confirmed the 
sharp cutback in placements of chicks 
in farm flocks and the late develop- 
ment of turkey poult placements in 
the area. 

An additional factor in the poultry 
feed situation is the apparent swing 
on the part of many producers to 
cheaper feeding, including the use of 
more home-grown grains in rations. 
An increase in egg prices could still 
do a lot to improve the poultry feed 
demand outlook, observers say. 

Stocks of feeds in dealers’ hands 
are low, and good potential business 
is possible if hatcheries extend their 
operations later than last year as 
some reports indicate. Last year de- 
mand for starter feeds made a sud- 
den drop at the end of April, and it is 
possible that some of the losses in 
tonnage so far this year may be off- 
set by later business. 

Southwestern feed production 
rocked along at a pace somewhat un- 
der April standards, with little im- 
provement in demand reported last 
week. Manufacturers are counting 
on some late improvement in the 
hatchery business and advancements 
in pig growth to bring them a better 
volume of business within the near 
future. So far this spring sales have 
not been as good as a year ago, but 
the general view is for improvement 
in late spring and through the re- 
mainder of the year. 

Turkey feeding programs are in 
their beginnings, broiler feeding is on 
a comparatively steady basis, and 
there is a fairly good demand for 
starter chick feeds. Generally, poul- 
try feed demand and dairy feed in- 
terest are not up to expectations. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 44,448 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week 
compared with an output of 44,635 in 
the previous week and 39,493 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
2,060,112 tons as compared with 
1,950,148 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
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It’S A BOY 

CHICAGO — George E. Fuhr, 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Chi- 
cago, and his wife, Betty, became the 
parents of an 8 lb., 1 0z., baby boy 
April 8. The new son, Kenneth Robert, 
was born at the Memorial Hospital in 
Elmhurst, and is the third child of 
the Fuhr’s. Both mother and son are 
doing well. 
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Wheat markets were stronger last 
week, with much of the stimulus de- 
rived from growing tightness in mill- 
ing grades of cash wheat which was 
translated into sharp premium ad- 
vances. Early in the week futures 
were influenced by growing tension 
in the Far Eastern situation, but this 
factor was given less weight by the 
end of the week. Additional reports of 
blowing soil in the western portions 
of the Southwest further contributed 
to stronger markets. Meanwhile, ex- 
cessive moisture in the spring wheat 
area delayed seeding to some extent. 
Wheat futures were higher for all de- 
liveries at Kansas City and Chicago, 
with Kansas City May climbing al- 
most 6¢ bu. in the week ending April 
25. Chicago May was up 2%¢ bu. 
Minneapolis May advanced 1%¢ bu., 
but deferred futures there were off 
2% and 2%¢ bu. 

Closing prices 
April 25 were: 

Chicago— May $2.13%@%, July 
$1.95% @1.96%, September $1.96% G 
%, December $1.995.@%; Minne- 


for wheat futures 


apolis May $2.40%@2.41%, July 
$2.2654, September $2.16%; Kansas 
City—May $2.30%, July $2.04%, Sep- 


tember $2.06%. 
Huge Carryover Seen 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture early this week presented its 
latest compilation of statistics, the 
most notable feature of which was a 
forecast of a carryover on July 1 of 
about a billion bushels. This would be 
about 100 million bushels more than 
the carryover last July 1. However, 
the increase is the smallest since 
1952-53, when the build-up in stocks 
began. Projecting further, USDA says 
that the carryover in 1956 may be 
reduced because of a prospective drop 
in production and a likely increase in 
disappearance. 

Present indications point to an in- 
crease of about 5% in the total world 
exports of wheat this crop year. Last 
year 852 million bushels were ex- 
ported. Quantities available for ex- 
port or carryover in the principal ex- 
porting countries on April 1 were 
about the same as the record quan- 
tity on hand a year earlier, USDA 
notes. 

Seriousness of the drouth situation 
drew more attention as it was an- 
nounced that Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, this week would 
tour the dry areas in Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Texas and New 
Mexico to investigate drouth and dust 
conditions. The Secretary also ap- 
pointed a committee of government 
agency representatives to draft a new 
program of action in getting at the 
cause of dust and drouth conditions. 

Cash Up Sharply 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 5.4 million bushels for the 
week ended April 21, compared with 
4.2 million the previous week and 
4.1 million the comparable week a 
year earlier. Minneapolis wheat re- 
ceipts were down and totaled only 
683 cars. Duluth had 431 cars. 

In the Minneapolis cash market 
premiums advanced 3@9¢, with those 
carrying 13% and more protein regis- 
tering the largest gains. On April 21 
ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
or No. 1 northern spring quoted at 
7@14¢ over the Minneapolis May 
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Wheat Markets Push Higher 
As Cash Premiums Lead the 
Way; Huge Carryover Seen 


wheat price, 11% protein 9@17¢ over, 
12% protein 15@22¢ over, 13% pro- 
tein 23@31¢ over, 14% protein 31@ 
49¢ over, 15% protein 40@49¢ over, 
16% protein 57@66¢ over. The av- 
erage protein of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 12.95% and durum 
12.02%. 

Durum prices were quoted un- 
changed from the previous week, but 
demand was slow for the very limited 
offerings. (See table on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis April 22 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


rhiwe spanned elias $2.47% @2.54% 











9 
ot ECC ere ee 2.80% @2.89% 
BSG PUCCOER sc cccccccetversec 2.97% @3.06% 

Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 

% %. 

Test Weight Premi and Di it Seale 
OO TR sncesc cenesdneee'st 0000 4¢ premium 
Oe: Mlb. wbtno.50605p04Geeneeeesé 2¢ premium 
Oe BR esouseesecs 3¢ discount 
BS ED. ccccccccess 8¢ discount 
GE BR. caccccnccsedcncscecoese 13¢ discount 
SE EM cenccsedoceccoesnoseonss 18¢ discount 
Be. EM b60seecccewesevewensses 23¢ discount 
Se Deb. sodnccetensétassanpasces 28¢ discount 
Oe Ge Wwentadcoedeeeeentieed aed 33¢ discount 
SO. BR. crcoccdcceneccassensene 38¢ discount 


Under 50 lb. 5@6¢ each pound lower 
Other Discounts 


Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—l1¢ each \%% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each \%%@ over 14%%. 

Spinkcota—8¢ bu. less. 


Ordinary Types Up 


Strength of ordinary wheat and 
the basic May future were features 
of the cash wheat market at Kansas 
City during the past week. Premiums 
for milling wheat or the high side 
of each premium range was steady, 
with 12.5% protein holding at 39¢ 
over and 14% at 45¢ over. Ordinary 
wheat premiums advanced 5¢ during 
the period, or from 16%4@22%4¢ over 
on April 15. For 12.5% the range was 
25@39¢ over for an increase of 4¢ on 
low end offerings, and on 14% it was 
27@45¢ over for an increase of 3¢ 
on less desirable offerings. Supplies 
were rather light, and mills were not 
too interested in what was offered. 
Elevators and merchandisers stimu- 
lated the advance. The basic May 
future also contributed to strength 
with the general increase amounting 
to around 6¢. The May close a week 
earlier was around $2.25 and on 
April 25 it was $2.30%. Receipts 
totaled 551 cars against 611 in the 
previous week and 444 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City April 22 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No, 1 $2.47% @2.76 

No. 2 sees 2.46% @2.75% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.45% @2.73% 
No, 4 2.44% @2.71% 
No, 1 2.37 @2.40 

No. 2 2.36 @2.39% 
No, 3 2.35 @2.38% 
No. 4 2.34 @2.37% 





At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat sold for $2.721%4 @2.73% 
bu. on April 25, with 13% protein 
quoted at a 1¢ bu. premium, delivered 
Texas common points. Demand and 
offerings were light. 


CCC Moves Wheat 


Wheat is moving freely into ter- 
minals in the Pacific Northwest but 
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CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 
IEE 9) RR OE RE 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 


(CWT.) 


mills reporting curre The 


ntly in 


Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 




















April 18-22, *Previous April 19 April 20-24, Apr 1 
J week 1954 195 if 
oie ee ST Tee oe 567,802 641,630 1,19 
a errs re 00,454 1,101,981 1,1 ' 1,1 6 
SE ts oka eee gr S otae ee 439,370 382.615 ) j 14 
Central and Southeast 550,004 439,187 ) j 90 
North Pacific Coast ....... 283,524 311,091 8,9 74 
WED setcescanrscnes oe 3,041,154 2,876,504 7,9 , 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 7é 7 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
-—-Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— r —July 1 to 
Apr. 18-22, Previous Apr. 19-23, Apr. 20-24, Apr. 21-25, April 22 April 
1955 wth 1954 1953 1952 1955 1954 
Northwest ...... 77 79 87 80 73 28,067 7 29,190,404 
Southwest ...... 90 92 R85 87 &5 008,81 49,823,772 
Buffalo .. cone 800 92 83 110 94 36, °21.324.844 
Central and S. E. 80 81 65 80 67 2,689,811 
N. Pacific Coast . 89 81 89 63 76 11,676,087 
bbs 89 89 82 83 80 138,450,523 133,704,878 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
April 18-22 93 April 18-22 ..... 232,500 176,378 76 
Previous week 92 Previous week 00 *210,246 90 
Year ago “9 95 Year ago ‘ 00 174,403 69 
Two years ago .. 89 Two years ago .. 500 253,417 90 
Five-year average 88 PUVO-FORE GUGGRMD ccccctvccovesees 80 
Ten-year average ........... 89 TeEN-YOOr AVETAGES ..ccsccccsccesecs 74 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 18-22 910,503 90 
Previous week ..1,02 943,536 93 
Year ago .. § 834,758 82 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 859,719 84 
Five-year A@Verage ......ccccecccce 88 
Ten-year average ........ccce« caer 87 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
April 18-22 ..... 671,400 540,899 80 
Previous week .. 671,400 *550,004 81 
TOM BOO oiussn' 671,400 457,094 69 
Two years ago .. 671,400 467,270 71 
PEve-FORPr BUGNOSD -6.00360044080066n 72 
TGR GUOREED a occcekcsdcsoenes 72 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
April 18-22 ..... 475,000 475,355 100 
Previous week .. 475,000 439,370 92 
rr Oe wsenece 459,500 292,019 63 
Two years ago .. 459,800 452,227 98 
FIVO-YORF GVETERS 2 oc cccscosrecece 89 
TOM-VORF AQVOTABS ..ccccccccercccecs 87 


*Revised 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 









eluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 18-22 481,250 377,429 78 

Previous week .. 481 0 *357,55 74 

Year ago ., 487,250 441,653 92 

Two years ago 552,000 402,911 74 

Five-year @Ve@rage .....eseee00% n 72 

Ten-year average 72 

*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 18-22 ..... 215,000 175,970 81 

Previous week 215,000 *1 73 

Veer QGO c.cicvcs 215,000 204,595 95 

Two years ago. 230,000 159,945 69 

Five-year average ° sesdvete 84 

Ten-year average ........+.+-. ns on 3 


* Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 





April 18-22 » 133,000 101 
Previous week 133,000 93 
Year ago a 135,200 956 
Two years ago 122,000 68 
Five-year average ...... 89 
Ten-year average ....... 85 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma 
principal mills of 
Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% 

cr——Southwest*——,  -——Northwest*— 
Weekly Crop year 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) 
Dakota and Montana, including 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
April 18-22 .-- 23,679 1,052,156 11,176 
Prev. week . -£24,309 $11,459 
Two wks. ago .. 24,060 12,144 
2966. ccocvecsese 22,637 989,205 11,178 
1963 ..cceues 22,683 1,013,914 12,076 
BOGS ocsccccrade 24,432 1,041,872 13,783 
BOGE  cccsccencce 25,511 1,123,653 11,139 


*Principal mills, **74% of total capacity. 


563,209 9,593 


( 
f 
‘ 


April 22, and prior two weeks, together 

and the cities 

Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 

St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
7 flour extraction 

--— Buffalot— -~Combined**— 

Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


144,747 44,448 2,060,112 


$44,635 





544,639 416,304 > 1,950,148 
538, 5 2 424,242 44,036 2,076,696 
7,281 15,496 2,070,332 
8,118 392,798 44,768 2,218,842 


TtAll mills. tRevised. 





principally into storage under govern- 
ment loan. The Commodity Credit 
Corp. is moving wheat out of the 
country. Exporters have been pur- 
chasing some government wheat on 
old sales, but new sales are lacking. 
Japan will be in the market this week 
but is expected to take principally 
Canadian wheat. Crop. conditions 
have been much improved the past 
30 days by snow and rain in the 
principal wheat-growing areas. The 
additional moisture was badly need- 
ed. West of the mountains, however, 
continued rainfall has kept farmers 
out of the fields, and seeding, especi- 
ally of coarse grains, is far behind 
schedule. Crop conditions are greatly 
improved but acreage is down sharply. 


Feed Store, Elevator 


Managers in lowa to Meet 


AMES, IOWA—June 7-9 has’ been 
set for the elevator and farm supply 
managers’ conference to be held at 
Iowa State College. The conference 
will be co-sponsored by the college 
and Iowa grain and feed associations. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire 








BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain ‘n the U.S. as ¢om- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
o” Trade, April 12, 1955 (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 

MUEEAIO ..cccccses oe 405 640 205 
Afloat ...... és oe 
Totals . 405 640 206 


Previous week 403 72 205 
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Standard Milling 
Plans 3 for 1 Split 


KANSAS CITY — Stockholders of 
the Standard Milling Co. will be 
asked at a special meeting to be 
held in Kansas City May 25 to re- 
incorporate and split present com- 
mon stock into two classes, Paul 
Uhimann, president of the company, 
announced this week. 

The proposal to be submitted to 
the stockholders would set up two 
classes of common stock in a re- 
incorporation in Delaware. For each 
present share of common stock there 
would be issued two non-voting 
shares and one voting share. Both 
classes of stock would be on a parity 
in all respects except as to voting 
privileges, Mr. Uhlmann said. 

The Standard Milling Co. is now 
chartered in Illinois. Headquarters 
of the company were located in Chi- 
cago until they were moved to Kan- 
sas City in 1951. A Delaware charter 
permits more flexibility. 

Mr. Uhlmann said the change in 
the stock would serve a_ two-fold 
purpose. It would permit a wider 
distribution of stock and the in- 
crease in authorization would make 
it possible to pay stock dividends, if 
conditions warrant. 

Because of the large holdings of 
several groups identified with the 
management of the Standard Milling 


Co., there is not a great deal of 
outside holdings moving on the 
market. 


Present authorization of common 
stock is 500,000 shares of which 375,- 
000 have been issued. Of this figure, 
treasury held stock accounts for 9,430 
shares. 

Under the proposal, total shares 
outstanding would be increased from 
around 360,000 to 1,080,000 shares. 

Standard Milling Co. stock has 
been trading around $14.50 a share 
and a three-for-one split presumably 
would put the stock in a lower price 
bracket and make it more attractive 
to investors who might not be in- 
terested in a higher priced issue. 

Mr. Uhlmann said that it is the 
intention of directors to establish a 
regular cash dividend for the new 
stock. The company has been paying 
at the rate of 60¢ a year in recent 
quarters. Mr. Uhlmann said earnings 
this year will be well ahead of a 
year ago and that continued profit- 
able operations are expected in the 
new fiscal year starting June 1. 

In the year ended May 31, 1954, 
the company had an operating profit 
of $958,800 and a net profit of $22,- 
953 after absorbing losses resulting 
from closing certain flour milling 
properties. In the current year, op- 
erating profit has been $922,024 for 
the first nine months and net profit 
$421,001 for that period. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


New Mexico Governor 


Signs Enrichment Law 


SANTA FE, N.M.—Gov. Simms of 
New Mexico has signed into law the 
flour and bread enrichment bill which 
had been passed by both houses of 
the state legislature. The law will 
become effective about the end of 
May. 

The law will require that all white 
flour and bread be enriched according 
to federal standards. The only ex- 
ceptions will be cake and specialty 
flours. The law contains the usual 
provision permitting bakers to buy 
unenriched flour if they execute cer- 
tificates that their product is enriched 
in the bakeshop. 
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Survey Shows How World Wheat Production 
Is Stimulated by Price Support Policies 


Canada 

In Canada, wheat growers are 
guaranteed a minimum initial price 
of $1.40 bu., basis No. 1 Manitoba 
Northern, in store at Fort William 
Port Arthur and Vancouver, for all 
deliveries which a farmer makes to 
the wheat board from his specified 
acreage. Moreover, he is assured such 
interim payments during the season 
and such additional payments at the 
end of the season as may be war- 
ranted by the net profits realized by 
the board from its sales in domestic 
and export markets. The board is the 
exclusive buying and selling agency 
for all of the wheat moving in Can- 
ada. Its operating costs are deducted 
from total receipts for the year. The 
Wheat Board Act provides that any 
losses sustained by the Board will be 
covered by parliamentary appropri- 
ations. 

Australia 

In Australia, the Wheat Stabiliza- 
tion Board guarantees growers a min- 
imum advance, or initial price, based 
on estimated cost of production, cur- 
rently fixed at $1.41 bu., basis fair 
average quality grain, f.o.r. ports of 
export. Australian growers may also 
receive additional payments during 
and at the end of the season based 
on profits made by the board in its 
domestic and export transactions. 

Of special interest is the fact that 
a tax of 16¢ bu. is levied on Aus- 
tralian wheat exports whenever the 
export price exceeds the guaranteed 
minimum by 16¢ bu. or more, or by 
that portion of 16¢ by which the ex- 





Continental Grain Co. 
Reported Buying Boats 
For Grain Storage 


BUFFALO—The Continental Grain 
Co. is purchasing four old lake 
freighters which it will use as “float- 
ing grain elevators” here, the Buffalo 
Evening News reported April 25. 


The purchase of the four vsesels 
for the storage of grain would add 
about 1 million bu. to Continental’s 
storage capacity in Buffalo. It now 
owns the 4,500,000 bu. concrete cen- 
tral elevator on Buffalo’s waterfront. 

The grain company reportedly is 
purchasing the steamers William G. 
Pollack, Angeline, L. D. Browning 
and D. A. Malone. 

The Pollack is owned by the Mid- 
land Steamship Co. of Cleveland, the 
Angeline by the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Steamship Co. of Detroit. 

Continental’s executives declined 
to comment on reports of the com- 
pany’s purchase of the ships, saying. 
“There will be no announcement until 
the deals are completed.” 

At least one of the ships is nearly 
60 years old and the others have 
been sailing on the lakes for a half- 
century or longer. Three of them al- 
ready are in Buffalo. In marine cir- 
cles, it was said that the Angeline 
will be towed here to become a stor- 
age facility. 

Grain-storage facilities in Buffalo 
are to be flooded soon by a rush 
of grain moving down the lakes 
aboard lake freighters. Grain men 
estimated that 2 to 3 million bu. 
of Commodity Credit Corp. grain will 
be shipped into Buffalo next month, 
some of it for storage and some for 
transfer to the CCC’s “mothball” 
fleet on the East Coast. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the continuation of a 
review of world price support policies 
prepared for the Department of Agri- 
culture’s Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice by Leo J. Schaben and Charles R. 
Davenport. The appropriate prices in 
respect of each country have been 
converted into U.S. currency. The 
first installment appeared in the April 
19 issue of The Northwestern Miller 
on page 12. 





port price exceeds the guaranteed 
minimum when the excess is less than 
16¢. The sum thus established is 
placed in a so-called Stabilization 
Fund where it can be drawn upon 
whenever necessary in order to pre- 
vent export returns from falling be- 
low the guaranteed minimum. How- 
ever, the minimum price is limited to 
a maximum export of 100 million 
bushels. Should the Stabilization 
Fund become exhausted, the treasury 
alone will cover the obligations of the 
guaranteed price. 

Directional price programs: Price 
support programs of this type are 
used only by Belgium and the Nether- 
lands. Under this method, a so-called 
“aimed at” or “guide” price is pro- 
vided for wheat deliveries of specified 
qualities. Free market prices are ex- 
pected to fluctuate around that level. 
Strict trade observance of the so- 
called “directional prices” is not only 
expected but encouraged by such 
positive measures as compulsory rates 
of utilization of domestic grain, im- 
port controls, and milling quotas. 

In the case of Belgium, the current 
basic directional price is $2.56 bu. for 
1954 crop wheat having a test weight 
of 56.7 pounds bushel delivered to 
mills. The directional price includes 
allowances for small increases as the 
season advances in order to encourage 
farm storage and orderly marketing. 
Import controls, compulsory milling 
of the domestic crop, and government 
purchases of homegrown wheat are 
used whenever necessary to keep pro- 
ducer prices at or near the established 
directional level. In countries where 
this type of support is used, open 
market prices have tended to be at or 
slightly below the directional price. 

Deficiency payments: At the pres- 
ent time, a program to achieve price 
support goals by so-called “deficiency 
payments” is used by only one coun- 
try, the U.K. Under that system, 
producer prices are guaranteed 
through the application of a Defi- 
ciency Payments Scheme, inaugurat- 
ed with the 1954 crop. If the average 
market price received by producers 
during a specified season falls below 
the guaranteed price, direct payments 
are made by the government to cover 
the difference. Farmers market their 
wheat without restrictions at market 
prices. However, in order to obtain a 
“deficiency payment” they must ac- 
tually sell their wheat to millers. In 
determining the appropriate level of 
an individual grower’s deficiency pay- 
ment, the government takes into ac- 
count the official support price, the 
quantities marketed by the grower, 
and the average market price for 
total deliveries by all growers. 

Guaranteed price range: West Ger- 
many uses a guaranteed price range 
for assuring desired producer prices. 
Under this system, the current sea- 
son’s producer price for average qual- 
ity wheat of the 1954 crop is guar- 


anteed within a price range of $2.72 
to $2.83 bu., depending on locality 
and time of delivery. In order to en- 
courage farm storage and orderly 
marketing, the actual price received 
by the producer gradually increases 
as the season progresses. Some flex- 
ibility in prices is allowed for bar- 
gaining between the seller and buyer. 
Although cooperation is expected on 
the part of the trade in observing 
the price ranges fixed by official di- 
rectives, such positive measures as 
import controls, milling quotas, and 
government procurement are provid- 
ed should their use prove to be neces- 
sary. 

Indirect price supports: Peru af- 
fords an example of a country cur- 
rently relying on an indirect price 
support program for wheat. In this 
case, no official price, aimed at or 
otherwise, is actually fixed. Instead, 
indirect means are relied upon to 
insure the receipt of “reasonable” 
prices by growers. Measures relied 
upon to achieve the desired level of 
grower prices are primarily govern- 
ment controls over flour imports and 
internal trade in flour, and compul- 
sory utilization of domestic wheat by 
millers. Such measures this year have 
resulted in an approximate average 
producer return of $1.83 bu. 

Pre-contracting: This type of price 
support is unique to Yugoslavia. It 
was originally initiated in that coun- 
try for the 1953 wheat crop, and has 
been continued for the 1954 crop. The 
system involves pre-harvest contracts 
between the Government and the pro- 
ducer. For the 1954 crop, prices in 
such contracts were fixed at $2.16 bu. 
for wheat meeting specified quality 
standards. Other features include sub- 
stantial advance payments, a right 
to the use of certain agricultural ma- 
chinery, and technological assistance. 
The system has achieved only mixed 
success in terms of securing increased 
wheat production. However, it has 
resulted in setting the producer price 
due to its official sanction in a con- 
trolled economy, and its relatively 
wide coverage. 

Communist State Planning: The 
U.S.S.R., the countries of the Soviet 
bloc in Eastern Europe, and Red 
China also operate programs of vari- 
ous sorts for the purpose of stimu- 
lating wheat production and regu- 
lating wheat prcies and trade. How- 
ever, the price role in these countries 
differs radically from that in the 
countries of the free world. While a 
price system is not entirely absent, 
it is secondary to considerations of 
state planning. The latter, rather than 
price, is the main factor in determin- 
ing how much shall be produced, the 
allocation of factors of production, 


(Continued on page 28) 
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UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending April 9, 
1955, and April 11, 1954, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 

of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 


Canadian 

--American— -—in bond—, 

April April April April 

9, 11, 9, 11, 

1955 1954 1955 1954 

Wheat . -350,693 297,964 ‘ 721 

CR  satcoscaf 2,597 26,690 ove one 
ORR wscacees 16,435 5,045 403 

MO esstoucnd 8,432 9,439 640 one 

Barley 20,852 7,840 205 14 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets April 9, fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000’s omitted): corn, 
406 (428) bu. 
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65,000 Doctors on List 
To Receive Literature 
On Benefits of Bread 


CHICAGO—Plans have been made 
by the Royal Order of Loyal Loafers, 
volunteer group banded together for 
the benefit of the baking industry, to 
reach 65,000 U.S. doctors with the 
“Operation - Doctors’”’ campaign this 
year. 


The campaig1 


involves placing in 
the hands of these doctors a copy of 


“How Much Do You Know About 
Bread?” and “The Enrichment of 
Bread,” publications designed to re- 


mind them of the contributions made 
by bread to the U.S. population’s 
diet 

Over 85,000 doctors were reached 
in last year’s campaign. 

In recent weeks, the Loafers have 
been disseminating special 
romoting the industry. 

The minimum goal set for 1955 was 
1 distribution of a half million of 
the little stickers urging bakers and 
illied tradesmen to “Do a Deed To- 
day to Build Your Industry.” Distri- 
bution has reached nearly 300,000. 

The annual “July Is Picnic Month” 
will be the first promotion to get a 
boost from the stickers which the 
Loafers urge be attached to all intra- 
industry correspondence. New stick- 
ers will carry the words “Promote 
Picnic Month” to remind members of 
the industry to swing in behind the 
picnic promotion which has grown 
into the biggest single promotion in 
the food industry. Stickers also will 
be keyed to other special campaigns 
of the year such as the Good Break- 
fast promotion February and 


stickers 


March of each yeat 

Now undergoing a test in South 
Bend, Ind Beauty Par- 
lors” will place in the hands of some 
160 beauty operators 
of “Eat and Grow Slim” and an offer 
of free 


“Operation 


parlor copies 


copies to be given to their 
The results of this test will 
determine whether “Operation 


patrons 


Beauty Parlors” will be promoted on 
1 nationwide basis 
Another front will be opened on 


diet-minded folks through promotion 
of a new book “The Slim Gourmet.” 
By Dr. Lederman, “The Slim Gour- 
met” tells of how one can diet and 
still enjoy bread and other bakery 
foods. Loafers will seek to place 
copies in public libraries in their area 
“Gourmet” is available to Loafers at 
1 reduced price through the Bakers 
of America Program 

Among 
sideration 


other projects under con- 
is one to encourage bakers 
to use special end labels promoting 
the distribution of educational ma 
terial prepared by the American Bak- 
ers Assn 


Agricultural Officials 
Move to New Posts 


WASHINGTON Dr. Omer W 
Herrmann, who has been agricultural 
ittache at the American embassy in 
Paris since 1951, is being trans- 
ferred to the office of the high com- 
missioner for in Bonn. Dr. 
Paul G. Minneman, agricultural coun- 
selor at the American embassy, Mex- 
ico City since 1952, will fill the post 
at Paris 

Dr. Herrmann will replace John J 
Haggerty, who is remaining with the 
U.S. Foreign Service. Dr. Minneman 
will be succeeded in Mexico City by 
William G. Lodwick, who has been 
administrator of the Foreign Agri- 
cultural (See The North- 
western Miller page 9.) 


June 


Germany 


Service 
April 5, 


4 HE 


Spanish Agricultural 
Officials Visit U.S. 


NEW YORK — Rafael Cavestany, 
Spain’s minister of agriculture, has 
arrived in the U.S. to confer with 
American agricultural leaders, includ- 
ing Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture. 

Accompanying the minister are 
Miguel de Echegaray, president of 
the National Institute for Agricul- 
tural Research; Ramon Cantos-Fig- 
uerola, chief of the ministry’s agri- 
cultural trade policy division; Mari- 
ano Navarro, vice president of the 
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Institute for Socio-Agricultural Stud- 
ies, and Jose Vergara, agricultural 
attache at the Spanish Embassy in 
Washington. 

Slated for examination are develop- 
ments that relate closely to agricul- 
tural conditions in Spain. Subjects of 
indicated interest include agricul- 
tural extension, soil conservation, ir- 
rigation and reclamation, seed im- 
provement and pest control. 

The party will visit California, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Ohio, with a sidetrip 
to Canada, before leaving from New 
York May 16. 
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New Jersey Baker 

Wins $600 Scholarship 
SOUTH RIVER, N.J. — A $600 


scholarship to Dunwoody Institute, 
Minneapolis, was awarded recently to 
Edward Pleskon by the North Cen- 
tral Jersey Bakery Owners’ Assn. 

Mr. Pleskon, a baker's apprentice, 
will study advanced technical meth- 
ods in baking. 

Formal presentation of the scholar- 
ship award will take place May 1 
at the Bakery Owners’ Association’s 
annual dinner. 








In frame-style country elevators, this cradle-type appli- 
cator mounted as a tripod stand arrangement is particu- 
larly adapted to leg application of CYANOGAS. The 
applicator may also be used in other types of elevators. 
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In concrete country elevators, CYANOGAS applicator is 
used at turnhead distributor spout. With this type of 
applicator, the bin position of the spout can be changed 
from the ground floor level without having to ride the 
elevator up into the headhouse in order to make a change 


of position. 





In terminal elevators, Code 7 cradle-type applicator 
for belt application permits fumigation of up to 30,000 


bushels per hour . . 


mounted. 


Branch Offices: 


- at a cost as low as “¢ per bushel. 
Where application to tripper spout is preferred over belt 
application, a different cradle-type applicator is easily 





CYANOGAS' 
G-Fumigant 


“ 


IT’S EASY! Gravity does the work. CYANOGAS is free flowing, 
ready for use. No weighing, mixing, measuring. 


IT’S EFFECTIVE! When CYANOGAS is used at recommended 
dosages, insect kills approach 100%. Even insect eggs 
laid in grain berries are killed. 


IT’S ECONOMICAL! Fumigation costs by the CYANOGAS 
method are extremely low . . . less than any other 


method giving comparable results. 


And, of course, it has no injurious effects on milling or 
baking qualities when used as directed. 


Cyanamid Service Representatives will be glad to advise 
you on initial installation of convenient CYANOGAS 
Grain Applicators. Write today for complete information. 





KILL RODENTS 
OUTDOORS with 
CYANOGAS® 
A-Dust 





AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30U Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 








1207 Grand Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. * 5025 Pattison Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. © 3505 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. ¢ Donaghey Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. 
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The Cwts. Stir Again 


In the issue of March 29 The Northwestern Miller made an editorial 
reference to a revival of the talk about the desirability of making the hundred- 
weight the basic unit of all transactions in grain, thereby consigning the 
bushel to the place where the surrey with the fringe on top has gone. The 
Northwestern Miller’s associated publication, Feedstuffs, recalls that its 
editors championed this cause several years ago. The editorial is reproduced 
below. 


EY, there, you with the Cwts. in your eyes! You are bringing back 

memories of several years ago, when the editors of Feedstuffs publicized 
and championed your cause over a period of months. We still believe in you 
and are glad to see you active again. 

As a matter of fact, we uncovered a lot of support for you at the time 
of our campaign, but it never could be organized and carried to a point 
where accomplishment could replace discussion. Now, we notice that the 
committee on trading by weight of the National Conference on Weights and 
Measures will hold an open hearing May 16 in Washington to discuss trading 
in grains on a weight basis rather than a bushel basis. 

Maybe the cause is gaining. Maybe there still is a chance to get some- 
place. We suggest that you send your comments, pro or con, to the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn., Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. The association 
will be represented at the May 16 meeting, and we are sure it will welcome 
all of the trade opinion it can get. We hope that the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. and other trade groups will be there, too. 


* * * 


E STARTED commenting on this subject in April of 1948, when we 
WV auotea a suggestion made by Dwight Dannen of Dannen Mills, St. 
Joseph, Mo.: ’ 

“We have some traditions in the feed and grain business that are 
extremely foolish, as most of us are well aware. How about this thing 
called a bushel that all of us price grain on? A farmer brings in a load of 
wheat and says, ‘What are you paying today?’ Well, you say ‘$2.20 a bushel,’ 
but you don’t measure his load out in a bushel basket. 

“No. He drives on the scale and you weigh the load, then you weigh 
him back empty and find out how many pounds he had on, then you divide by 
60—to find out how many bushels he had—then multiply by the price. Why? 
Tradition. And why was the weight per bushel ever set where it was? We 
say a bushel of oats weighs 32 Ib. Yes, but when we weigh out a measured 
bushel of the new varieties of oats we find that it weighs not 32, but 37 or 38 
or even 40 or 42 lb. 

“And soybeans at 60 Ib. to the bushel! Did any of you ever see a bushel 
of soybeans that weighed that much? No. 1 soybeans have to weigh only 
56 lb. It’s absurd; it’s tradition! Why don’t we use some common sense like 
our brothers in the trade out in California have done and quote grain prices 
by the hundredweight? Tradition vs. common sense—we all see the wisdom 
of it but no one wants to be the first to break with tradition.” 


* * * 


NDORSEMENT of these ideas within the feed industry was immediate 
E and widespread. A Wisconsin feed manufacturer and dealer said that he 
actually had broken from tradition and discovered that the problems 
encountered by the move were not difficult to overcome. 

“For years we have sold grain by the 100 lb.,” this man wrote. “It is the 
easiest and most convenient method to price grain. It is the only way that 
a quick comparison can be made of various grain costs. How can the average 
buyer compare oats at $1 a bushel and corn at $2.33 a bushel? But tell him 
that oats is $3.13 cwt. and corn $4.16 cwt. and he can instantly realize the 
difference in cost. 

“Also, it is much easier to figure in a 100-Ib. unit than in a ton unit. 
Every ingredient going into our feed manufacturing is based upon a 100-Ib. 
unit, excepting, of course, vitamin and similar ingredients.” 

Several other feed men pointed out the obvious disadvantage, from a 
sales standpoint, in having dissimilar units for grains and formula feeds. 
A feeder is inclined to compare the price of a 100-Ib. sack of formula feed 
with the price of a bushel—only 56 lb.—of corn. A number of our correspon- 
dents expressed the conviction that many feed sales had been lost because 
of this simple reason, and that considerably more formula feed would be sold 
if corn were priced on a 100-Ib. basis the same as formula feed. 
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N subsequent weeks the evidence accumulated that widespread support 
] existed in the feed industry for pricing grain by the cwt. instead of by 
the bushel. We did not hear a disapproving voice directly, although some 
who expressed themselves in favor warned that there would be opposition. 
“Exclusive grain dealers won’t make the change,” one man wrote. “It really 
does not matter to them whether grain is quoted by the bushel or the cwt. 
The flour millers and the feed millers are the boys who waste time and money 
every day because of this ancient, outmoded method of quoting and selling 
grain. 

“It would appear, therefore, that the flour and feed milling industries, 
through their various local and national organizations, should get together 
and demand that all quotations must be made on a cwt. basis. That, at least, 
would put the cat on the back of the original grain elevator operator, who 
would then either have to do his own figuring of bushels to cwt. or buy 
from the farmer on a cwt. basis.” 

Another letter said that, “Beyond any doubt, this one change would 
save producers, handlers, processors and consumers considerable time, 
expense and mistakes. The cwt. system would allow calculations to be 
readily made both by hand and calculating machines, because decimals 
could be brought into regular use. Such an improvement would enable the 
producers, handlers, processors and consumers all to use the same language, 
so to speak, so that everyone could know in an instant without recalculation 
exactly the comparative price of any commodities.” 

An impressive number of trade associations joined in the campaign 
to get the change made. Among these were the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., the Millers National Federation, the Central Retail Feed Assn., the 
Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers Assn., the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers 
Assn., the Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 


* * * 


THER groups, such as the Northwest Country Elevator Assn. and major 

farm organizations ran polls of their membership in an attempt to 
arrive at a consensus. Walter Berger, who then was president of AFMA, 
presented the matter to the National Grain Trade Council, whose opinion was 
important because it represented virtually all of the organized grain exchanges 
of the country. 

The grain exchanges were recognized by many as one of the most 
important factors in the situation. In a bulletin to its members the Millers 
National Federation said that “the first major step to bring about this 
desirable piece of progress is to persuade the grain exchanges to change the 
unit of future trading from bushels to cwts. When this is done, the bushel 
would quickly fall by the wayside on cash transactions, and the job of 
conversion from the out-of-date bushel to the modern hundredweight would 
soon be accomplished. 

“|... A lot of resistance to the substitution of the cwt. for the bushel 

. undoubtedly would be offered by grain growers and by the country 
grain trade. ... The habit of computing grain prices in terms of bushels is 
so strong among these folks that it would almost require a mental revolution 
to change them. However, were the exchanges to embark upon having grain 
quotations issued in terms of hundredweights, complaints from the country 
over the change probably would not be much of a factor.” 


* * * 


NE would think that, with so much support and so little open opposition, 
() the drive would have accomplished something specific. No one, however, 
was willing to expend the time and money and energy that would have 
been necessary to keep the campaign going and to overcome such obstacles 
as state warehousing laws, test weights and similar things. None of these 
would be insurmountable, but overcoming them would demand an exacting 
job. A more difficult task probably would be in changing the ingrained 
habits and traditional thinking of grain exchanges, where many members did 
not look with favor upon the suggestion to change simply because of the 
trouble it would cause them to do things in a new way. At any rate, no grain 
exchange ever championed the change, and some of them quietly opposed it. 


* * * 


HAT will happen now we don’t know. We still believe that a cwt. 

basis for grain trading is more logical and economical than a bushel 
basis. Whatever happens, we just want to record that we were in on the 
fight from the time Pat first hit Mike with the beer mug. 
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LOST MARKETS UNDER CONTROLS 


IGURES for the period Aug. 1, 1954, to April 
EF: 1955, show that U.S. export trade in wheat 
and flour leads the Canadian trade by several mil- 
lion bushels. (See Canadian Review, page 20.) As 
a result, Canadians are doing some searching self- 
analysis to find out why. The tendency is to place 
the blame squarely on the shoulders of the govern- 
ment. On the other hand, as Dr. T. W. Grindley 
points out in his weekly market bulletin for 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd., Canada cannot hope to 
compete with the U.S. in loan, credit and give- 
away schemes. More flexible prices are needed, 
he says, and some changes in methods to help the 
wheat and flour exporters and bring exports into 
line with available surpluses. 

There is a feeling in the trade that Canadian 
supplies are overpriced. Business in top grade 
milling wheats is relatively steady but there is 
little interest in the lower grades. For example, 
at Duluth light weight U.S. wheat has been selling 
at $1.15 bu., f.o.b. U.S. funds while the Canadian 
price for comparable grades at the Lakehead is 
$1.56 Canadian funds. 

The Globe and Mail, a Toronto newspaper, pulls 
no punches in its review of the situation. The 
newspaper declares: 

“The botch that has been made of our two 
postwar attempts to control wheat prices against 
contrary world trends is precisely illustrated by 
the records. After the first world war the Canadian 
price was controlled, and the highest price received 
by Canadian farmers was $2.21 bu., compared with 
$3 bu. in the U.S., where there were no controls. 
World prices were rising, but our controls kept 
the Canadian price down. 

“After the second world war, we again had 
controls. Then, we tried to keep the price up, but 
the world price was falling—and we lost the mar- 
ket. In both instances, the world market took its 
own course, once up and then down, but in both 
cases to the surprise and confusion of Canadian 
producers. 

“Our government does not seem to have learned 
anything from these experiences. But to any objec- 
tive observer, the lessons are plain. Government 
controls can keep prices lower than the world 
market, but can never raise them above the mar- 
ket. After the last war we had the International 
Wheat Agreement, and tried to use it to keep 
prices up. But what we discovered was only this: 
That the IWA bound us to sell below world prices, 
when the latter were high, but when they were 
low, buying countries were free to buy cheaper 
from other sources. They still are doing it. No 
wonder the trade is pessimistic.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE TIME IS OUT OF JOINT 


AMLET, in the words of the caption, was 
H not complaining of the calendar, but there 
are many of us today who might find the ex- 
pression apt with respect to the shortcomings of 
the outdated Gregorian system of recording the 
march of days. Calendar reform was not among 
Hamlet’s problems, but it has been a world prob- 
lem ever since the day in 1582 when Pope Gregory 
XIII imagined that he had fixed the calendar for 
all time. For the past 25 years a great many 
people around the world have been trying to fix it 
again—and fix it better. They act through the 
World Calendar Assn., which expresses the belief 
that very shortly the United Nations will take its 
plan seriously and disjointed time will be no more. 

The association’s World Calendar would divide 
the year into quarters of 91 days, each quarter 
beginning on Sunday. The 365th day would be 
called Worldsday and would not be considered a 
day of the week. Leap year’s 366th day would be 
similarly treated after June 30. January, April, 
July and October, beginning the quarters, would 
have 31 days; all the other months, 30. 
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This arrangement undoubtedly would aid busi- 
ness planning, and budget and saving planning. It 
would eliminate dependence on having a printed 
calendar at one’s elbow for seeing what day of the 
week—say July 4—will fall on. (Since July 1 is 
Sunday in the World Calendar, July 4 always is 
Wednesday.) A moment’s pencil work can as easily 
place any day of the year. 

For business purposes, the advantages are 
many and economical. Schedules under the re- 
formed calendar can be put on a permanent basis; 
quarters of one year can be quickly compared with 
another, where now a quarter might have 12, 13 
or 14 Saturdays or Sundays. 

There have been religious objections, mostly 
from change-resistant orthodox groups which ig- 
nore the fact that our present calendar is the 
result of many changes. 

“Is this a Communist one-world plot?” other 
objectors have asked. To this the best answer is 
that the person who devised the stabilizing fea- 
ture of the World Calendar was a Roman Catholic 
priest, Abbé Marco Mastrofini. He published his 
proposal in 1834. 

From a businessman's point of view what does 
the proposed new calendar mean? Walter Mitchell, 
Jr., consultant in management planning and eco- 
nomic analysis, answers this way: 

“Perhaps one of the most significant things is 
the curious fact that a year of 365 days is divisible 
only by 5, not much help in business scheduling. 
In contrast, the proposed 364-day operating cycle 
of the World Calendar is divisible by 2, 4, 7, 13, 
14, 26, 28, 52, 91 and 182. It can be divided into 
equal halves and into 4 equal quarters of 91 days 
(13 weeks) each; it encompasses exactly 52 weeks 
of 7 days each; it can be divided into 13 equal 
accounting periods of 28 days each and it brings 
26 fortnightly payrolls per annum exactly into 
step with the tax year for those who—like the 
federal government—pay on that basis. 

“No other number between 0 and 364 is di- 
visible by all of these operating periods. When 
these mathematical facts are contemplated in the 
light of the scheduling, accounting and other re- 
quirements of business, it would almost appear 
that some deep-rooted natural law pointed toward 
the proposed stabilization plan. Although astrono- 
mers have long been bothered by the fact that the 
world did not circle the sun in some exact multiple 
of our customary week or day, the circuit of the 
sun comes within thirty-hours—or within three- 
tenths of one per cent—of coinciding with this 
almost magic number of 364 days that fits so well 
into man’s living habits and business needs.” 

Potential savings would accrue from the sta- 
bilized calendar, it is believed, because most holi- 
days would tend to move to week-end positions, 
preferably Mondays. This shift is counted upon to 
follow inevitably once the calendar is stabilized 
because the advantages would become far more 
apparent to employers and employees than they 
are under the present calendar. 

Apathy, timidity and fear have long beset the 
human race. These forces opposed Standard Time, 
the International Date Line, railroads, even tele- 
phones. They opposed calendar reform in the days 
of the Ptolemys, Julius Caesar and Pope Gregory. 
But in the end prejudice was overcome and man- 
kind moved ahead with its basic beliefs fortified 
and strengthened. So it is today, though with a 
difference. There is a vast supporting research and 
a large body of favorable opinion on calendar 
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reform. United Nations study of calendar revision 
could be so expedited that a recommendation could 
be submitted within a year to the governments 
of the world for ratification, leading to the uni- 
versal adoption of a modern calendar in 1961. 
Such an achievement might very well increase the 
effectiveness of the United Nations as a workable 
and forward-looking agency of human welfare. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. LEADS—The United Nations reports 
that the U.S. has replaced Britain as the largest 
single trading country in the world. According 
to figures compiled for the annual Statistical 
Year Book, the U.S. share of world trade rose 
from about 12% in 1938 to 18% in 1953 while 
Britain’s share dropped from 15% to 11%. The 
shift in the position of the two leaders was ac- 
companied by a swing in the relative importance 
of the dollar area, made up of the U.S., Canada 
and some Latin American nations, and the sterling 
area led by Britain. The dollar area now takes 
30% of world trade compared to the prewar 
ratio of 19% while the sterling area has dropped 
from 29% to 25%. 
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GOING OUT OF BUSINESS 


EWS and gossip from the nation’s capital 

have seldom seemed indicative of more sig- 
nificance to the health of the national economy 
than the recent announcement of the Department 
of Defense that it has discontinued or is planning 
to discontinue 74 activities in 17 business fields. 
The tally includes results since the start of the 
department’s new anti-government competition 
program more than a year ago. As the program 
progressed, the department found itself confronted 
by no less than 1,070 government activities in 41 
fields. These and other operations not yet brought 
to book are awaiting review. No estimate of the 
grand total of such activities is available, nor is 
there anything but wild guessing in billions of 
dollars as to the money involved in these enter- 
prises. But the Senate Small Business Committee 
numbers in three digits the business fields that 
have been invaded by the Department of Defense 
alone. “The effects of this competition,” states the 
committee, “constitute a serious threat to the 
nation’s economic future.” Defense department 
policy, conforming to the get-government-out-of- 
business platform of the present national adminis- 
tration, is stated as follows: 

“Our intent is to eliminate any existing activi- 
ties and to prevent the establishment of any new 
activity designed to produce a product or perform 
a service which could be provided for satisfactorily 
through ordinary business channels.” 

Business activities from which the defense 
department has withdrawn or is about to with- 
draw include the following: 

Two aluminum sweating operations, seven 
scrap metal baling operations, all coffee roasting 
plants, rope manufacturing, chain manufacturing, 
all logging and sawmill operations with the excep- 
tion of one, seven bakeries, nine laundries, one 
caustic soda factory, one chlorine factory, four ice 
plants, one acetylene factory, 10 automotive repair 
shops, four cement mixing plants, 16 office equip- 
ment repair shops, one tire retreading shop and 
two tree and garden nurseries. Nothing is said of 
“surplus” stores, though many people feel war- 
ranted in suspecting that the department already 
has on sale the surplus government inventories of 
at least the next two or three world wars. 


———BHEAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


OLIVER TWIST-—Yes, we are going in year 
after year and asking for more and more and more, 
because we are entitled to more and more and 
more.—Walter Reuther, president of the United 
Auto Workers at the recent Cleveland convention 
of the union. 
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Canadian Review ... 





U.S. Threat 


tepresentative Canadians are con- 
cerned because the USS. is threaten- 
ing Canada’s position as the world’s 
largest exporter of wheat. 

Statistics show that Canada ex- 
ported 181.8 million bushels of wheat 
and flour in the period Aug. 1, 1954, 
to April 9, 1955, whereas the USS. 
sold 187.6 million bushels, topping 
Canada by 5.8 million bushels. 

Equally alarming in the eyes of the 
critics is the fact that while Canadian 
exports showed an increase of only 
4.1 million bushels compared with the 
same period in 1953-54, U.S. ship- 
ments climbed by 55.8 million bushels. 

Government officials do not share 
the concern. A spokesman said that 
Canada is retaining its position in 
established markets and has an in- 
creased share in many of them. The 
U.S., he pointed out, has been ex- 
porting increased quantities of wheat 
as a result of special programs of 
subsidized exports including sales for 
local currencies. This, the authorities 
believe, is one of the reasons for the 
change in the relative proportion of 
world export business. 


Rust Menace 


The Canadian government’s plant 
pathology laboratory at Winnipeg has 
issued a warning that the 1955 out- 
look for rust damage is potentially 
dangerous. Last year rust cost Cana- 
dian farmers an estimated $400 mil- 
lion. 

A survey of rust development in 
the U.S., the laboratory reports, 
shows that the amount of spores of 
leaf and stem rust on wheat, and 
crown rust and stem rust on oats, is 
more than at any time in the past 
several years. If they come through 
the winter abundantly in Texas and 
Oklahoma, and develop rapidly, rust 
infections will hit Western Canada. 
Much will depend on conditions in 
May, June and July. If weather con- 
ditions favor rust then the disaster 
could be as great as it was in 1954. 
Rarely do the Canadian prairies have 
two consecutive years of rust disas- 
ter, but this year there are signs that 
it could happen. 

The main defense against an epi- 
demic this year is the rust resistant 
wheat Selkirk. There are about 3 
million bushels available for seed and 
there are signs that farmers will lay 
down heavier acreages to this variety. 
Farmers have been warned to get 
their crops into the ground as soon 
as possible and to use phosphate fer- 
tilizer to speed maturity. 

Observers believe that the onset of 
rust in the northern states of the U.S. 
will result in another wave of smug- 
gling Selkirk across the border at 
prices even higher than those prevail- 
ing right now. 


Wheat Payment 


Canadian wheat growers will be 
told the amount of the final payment 
on their 1953-54 crop early in May 
when Clarence D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce, returns from a 
visit to Australia and New Zealand. 

The Canadian Wheat Board has al- 
ready made an initial payment of 
$1.40 bu., and an interim payment of 
10¢ was added last November. Cash 
is advanced only for delivered grain; 
nothing is paid for farm stored grain. 
The expenses of storing, handling and 


marketing are deducted by the board 
from the prices it receives for the 
various grades and the final sum is 
divided in accordance with quantity 
and quality. Various estimates of the 
final payment have been made but it 
is not expected that the farmers will 
get more than another 10¢ bu. mak- 
ing a total of $1.60 basis No. 1 North- 
ern. Other trade commentators con- 
sider that the board will pay out no 
more than another 5¢. 


Price Maintenance 


Canada is unlikely to have any 
legislation aimed at curbing “loss- 
leader” selling. Moreover, there is no 
dispensation on the part of the gov- 
ernment to allow manufacturers to 
enforce resale price maintenance poli- 
cies on the ultimate seller. 

These opinions result from the find- 
ings of the Restrictive Trade Prac- 
tices Commissions, a body set up by 
the government to hear evidence from 
the trades involved. The investiga- 
tion has been proceeding for the past 
12 months. 

The commission defined ‘“loss-lead- 
ers” as items sold below cost in order 
to attract business in other goods. 
The practice, it reports, is but rarely 
found in Canada. 

The National Council of the Baking 
Industry was among the organiza- 
tions putting evidence before the com- 
mission. The bakers argued that the 
price charged by chain stores for 
their branded bread was too far be- 
low that charged by the bakers’ them- 
selves to be justified on the basis of 
different costs. The bread could be 
sold only at a loss, it was claimed. 
The commission found no evidence 


that the chain stores were selling 
bread below cost, a situation similar 
to that prevailing in other segments 
of retail trade concerning which com- 
plaints had been made. 


Wheat Pool Plans 


The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool has 
announced a program for enlarging 
and improving its country elevator 
system. The cost is set at $3.2 million. 

A large portion of the money will 
be spent on the construction or re- 
construction of 25 elevators and 25 
permanent annexes, a project which 
will increase the grain capacity of the 
pool elevators by 500,000 bushels to 
provide a total availability of 78 mil- 
lion bushels. 
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Slight Improvement for 


Canadian Wheat Exports 


WINNIPEG—Canadian mills and 
exporters worked the equivalent of 
3,202,000 bu. wheat and flour to all 
destinations in the week ended April 
21 or roughly 200,000 bu. more than 
the previous week. Flour sales were 
equivalent to 477,000 bu. of which 
only 94,000 were for Internationa! 
Wheat Agreement destinations. 

IWA wheat sales totaled 1,135,000 
bu. with Switzerland taking 381,000, 
the Netherlands 372,000, Ireland 202,- 
000, and Norway 97,000. The remain- 
der was almost equally divided be- 
tween Belgium and Ecuador. Class 2 
sales amounting to 1,590,000 bu. were 
worked to three countries. The U.K. 
bought 727,000 bu. and Japan 655,- 
000 while Italy was the third buyer. 
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Field Work interrupted 


In Western Canada 


WINNIPEG—Snow and rain with 
as much as 16 in. of the former fall- 
ing in sections of southern Alberta, 
interrupted field work and seeding 
operations in western Canada. A few 
days of warm, drying weather, how- 
ever, would permit the resumption 
of field work in most regions by 
April 27. Waterlogged soil, chiefly 
in the Red River Valley and along 
the Assiniboine River, extending 
westward about 50 miles from Winni- 
peg, will require a week to 10 days 


of ideal drying weather to permit 
cultivation and seeding. An early 
start in wheat seeding could mean 


an increase in acreage to that grain 
but any delay in planting time would 
undoubtedly prompt a reduction in 
view of the serious rust threat pre- 
dicted for this season. 

Plant pathology scientists in Win- 
nipeg continue their rust warnings 
to producers and are urging them to 
sow Selkirk wheat wherever possible 
within the area threatened with in- 
festation. This extends well into the 
province of Saskatchewan as well as 
all of Manitoba. 

Surface and subsoil moisture re- 
serves are ample in practically every 
section of the three prairie prov- 
inces and unless unusually high tem- 
peratures prevail, rains will not be 
necessary for some time. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF Ft 
INDIA STOPS WHEAT IMPORTS 

LONDON Trade sources state 
that the Indian government has tem- 
porarily withdrawn authorizations for 
the import of wheat. Mills in Calcutta 
and Bombay use upwards of 60,000 
tons a month and requirements can 
be drawn from the reserves built up 
by the authorities in the past few 
months. Australia is the largest sup- 
plier. 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Export Competition 


In 1954 the flour millers of Westerr 
Germany exported about 37,000 tons 
flour. The largest customers were 
Ceylon, the Lebanon, British Egyp- 
tian Sudan and Denmark. Smaller 
amounts were taken by Britain, Tri- 
este, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
Libya, the Belgian Congo, Tangier 
and Kuweit. 

Both the U.S. and Canada have 
customers in each of the markets 
named. However, the German millers 
are concerned because their export 
business is not developing as fast as 
they would like. An intensive effort is 
being made to take business in order 
to absorb surplus capacity. Currently, 
the mills are only using about 40% 
of their availability. 

The French millers are even more 
active in going after export business. 
During February they exported a 
total of 63,039 tons, in terms of 
wheat. Hungary took 27,983 _ tons, 
Ceylon 17,388 tons and Britain 3,663 
tons. 


Italian Deal 


An official announcement confirms 
that an agreement has been signed 
between Italy and Turkey under 
which Turkey will sell to Italy 100,- 
000 tons durum wheat every year for 
five years at the world market price 


current at the time of each transac- 
tion. 

Italy is also showing interest in 
buying heavy amounts of wheat from 
Canada. 


Russian Target 


Farmers in Russia have been told 
by the government that within the 
next two or three years they must 
achieve an annual harvest of 160 mil- 
lion tons. Can it be done? Yes, say 
those whose job it is to keep a close 
watch on Russian agricultural de- 
velopments. It can be done if the 
peasants and the workers on the col- 
lective farms gave all-out: support to 
the behest of the Communist dicta- 
tors. 

Unfortunately for the Russian olig- 
archy the necessary degree of co- 
operation is not forthcoming. There 
is evidence that the Russian people 
are kicking over the traces. This has 


been officially confirmed by the men- . 


tion of what is described as a “serious 
agricultural crisis” in northwestern 
tussia in the Russian newspaper 
Pravda and on the Moscow radio. The 
trouble is blamed on the “anti-gov- 
ernment attitude” of the peasants. 
The Pravda statement said “Many 
collective farmers are not fulfilling 
their obligations to the state for the 
delivery of grain, milk, meat, pota- 
toes and other produce and are re- 
ceiving from the state, as a subsidy, 


more grain than they are delivering. 
An abnormal, in fact anti-government 
attitude, towards the production of 
fodder has developed in the state 
farms of the northwestern oblasts.” 
Agriculture could very well be the 
Achilles heel of Russian domination. 


Cut Competition 


Clarence D. Howe, Canada’s min- 
ister of trade and commerce, is cur- 
rently visiting Australia. Because of 
his position as head of the Canadian 
wheat marketing business he is tak- 
ing a great interest in the way the 
Australians handle their selling prob- 
lems. Government control in the two 
countries is exerted in roughly the 
same manner for both have wheat 
boards. 

Mr. Howe suggests that Canada 
and Australia should cooperate to 
stabilize and build up wheat markets 
throughout the world. Since Aus- 
tralia grows soft wheat and Canada 
hard wheat, there is no reason for 
the two countries to engage in cut 
throat competition, he says. 

No comment has been made by the 


growers and millers of soft wheat 
in Canada’s province of Ontario 
about Mr. Howe’s plea for peace. 


Meanwhile, the competition between 
Canadian and Australian soft wheat 
and flour in the U.K. and other mar- 
kets will continue. 
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Entoleter Promotes 
George L. Smutny, 


Names O. J. Zimmerman 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. R. B. 
Dodds, vice president of the Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc., and 
manager of the Entoleter division, has 
announced that in line with the com- 
pany’s program of expansion, George 
L. Smutny has been promoted to 
west central district manager of En- 
toleter division operations, with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo 

Mr. Smutny will retain active su- 
pervision of the Minneapolis area and 
will also assume supervision of En- 
toleter product distribution in the 
Oklahoma and Texas areas through 
the Southwest Mill & Industrial 
Equipment Co., located in Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Mr. Smutny is a graduate of the 
University of Nebraska and past 
president of the International In- 
stitute of Milling Technologists. 

It is also announced that O. J. 
Zimmerman, Minneapolis, will repre- 
sent the Entoleter division in Minne- 
apolis, North and South Dakota, Iowa 
and western Wisconsin. Mr. Zimmer- 
man is a former president of the 
Association of Operative Millers and 
is well known in milling circles. 

Mr. Dodds also appointed W. R. 
Mayes, well known milling engineer 
of Roanoke, Va., to represent the En- 
toleter division in the milling field in 
the states of Virginia and North 
Carolina. Mr. Mayes has had exten- 
sive experience in the design and re- 
construction of both wheat and corn 
mills and was recently associated 
with the reconstruction and enlarge- 
ment of the Lindsey-Robinson Feed 
Mill, Roanoke, Va. 
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Pillsbury Sales Meeting 
Set for Oklahoma City 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., has scheduled a sales 
meeting for its Southwest represen- 
tatives at the Biltmore Hotel here 
May 16. Representatives from about 
nine states will attend. 


Wo. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour’’ Adelaide 











Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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ADM Forms Department 


To Develop New Products 


MINNEAPOLIS—In a move aimed 
at further diversification of its activi- 
ties, Archer - Daniels - Midland Co., 
Minneapolis, has announced the for- 
mation of a new products develop- 
ment department. Dr. George K. Nel- 
son, formerly with the Celanese Corp. 
and the Shell Development Co., has 
been named director of the newly 
created department which is being 
expanded under Dr. Nelson’s direc- 
tion. 

At the present time ADM makes 
850 products which range from live- 
stock and poultry feeds to chemicals. 
These are used directly or indirectly 
by nearly every major U.S. manufac- 
turing industry. 

In his new position Dr. Nelson will 
evaluate the market potential for new 
products developed in ADM research 
laboratories and will be responsible 
for the introduction of new products. 
Dr. Nelson also will supervise the 
company’s market research activities. 
Other major functions performed by 
the department will be uncovering 
new markets for products now manu- 
factured by ADM and determining 
what new products and processes are 
needed in industry. 

Before joining ADM, Dr. Nelson 
spent two years with the Celanese 
Chemical Division’s product develop- 
ment department as assistant man- 
ager. Prior to that he had done prod- 
uct development work for Shell De- 
velopment Co., a research affiliate of 
Shell Oi] and Shell Chemical Com- 
panies. 

Dr. Nelson is a graduate of Coe 
College. He received his master’s de- 
gree in chemistry from Purdue Uni- 
versity in 1939 and his doctorate in 
physical chemistry from the same 
school in 1946. 


Kansas State Wheat 
Bulletin Published 


MATHATTAN, KANSAS — Eco- 
nomic factors that affect wheat in 
Kansas are reviewed in a new bul- 
letin (No. 369) just published by the 
agricultural experiment station, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan. The 
authors, Leo M. Hoover and John H. 
McCoy, both of the Kansas State 
department of agricultural econom- 
ics, consider the capacity of Kan- 
sas and the U.S. to produce wheat, 
and some of the problems which 
have resulted from the imbalance 
between the demand for, and the 
supply of wheat. Possible alterna- 
tives to the present support pro- 
gram with acreage restrictions also 
are reviewed briefly. 

The bulletin is designed to give an 
understanding of the complexity of 
the “wheat problem” in Kansas. It 
is illustrated with numerous charts 
and graphs containing such infor- 
mation as average wheat yields, 
seeded acreage abandoned, variability 
of wheat yields, annual average 
harvested wheat acreage, and in- 
come from wheat. The bulletin is 
available upon request from _ the 
agricultural experiment station. 
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N. Y. AACC Members 


Hear Flavor Talk 


NEW YORK —Dr. Jean Caull of 
Arthur D. Little Co. addressed the 
New York section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists April 
12. Her subject was Flavor’s New 
Look. 

Dr. Caull described her work to 
define flavor scientifically in terms 
other than the basic concepts of 
sweet, sour, salty, and bitter. She 
pointed up the increasing role of the 
food industry in the art of flavoring, 
an art which at one time was solely 
in the hands of the housewife. The 
interest aroused was indicated by the 
lively question and answer period fol- 
lowing the talk. 

The members were given a progress 
report of committee activity in con- 
nection with plans for the 1956 na- 
tional meeting to be held in New 
York. 





Thomson Named Division 
Of Wallace & Tiernan 


BELLEVILLE, N.J.—F. G. Merckel, 
president of Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
has announced that Thomson Machine 
Co., a wholly owned subsidiary, will 
be merged into the parent company 
and will be known as the Thomson 
Machine Division, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc. The change is being made to ef- 
fect certain operating economies and 
will not change the Thomson activi- 
ties in the bakery field. 

No personnel changes are contem- 
plated and the new Thomson Ma- 
chine Division will continue to sup- 
ply dough moulding and other bakery 
equipment. 

The general offices of the Thomson 
Machine Co. will be moved to 25 Main 
St., Belleville 9, N.J., the general of- 
fices of Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 
Manufacturing facilities will remain 
at 323 Cortlandt St., Belleville. 
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“Ogilvie”. 


judgment . . 
it’s wise to buy quality! 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
. the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


Central West 


Chicago: The flour business failed 
to improve in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending April 23, and 
even showed some small signs of 
worsening. Total sales were estimated 
at around 40% of 5-day milling ca- 
pacity 

Mills were hard put to maintain 
running time, and some shut down 
for one or two days during the period. 
Even though it is thought that in- 
ventories owned by flour buyers are 
low, it is believed that the hand-to- 
mouth buying attitude will continue 
until the new crop arrives unless 
some turbulence occurs in world af- 
fairs. Despite small free wheat sup- 
plies and stiffening premiums on cash 
wheat, bakers appear undisturbed by 
the prospect of tight supplies. 

It is thought that contracts are 
especially low on hard winter wheat 
flours, and fairly low on springs. Soft 
wheat flour sales continued to come 
in dribbles, with cracker-cookie types 
providing most of the business, fol- 
lowed by some specialty blends, and a 
little cake flour. Family flour direc- 
tions remained about normal for this 
season of the year, although mill 
spokesmen note there is a larger than 
usual number of delinquent contracts 
on the books. These, they say, will 
be a job to liquidate before the new 
crop arrives. The total quantity of 
flour involved is not great, observers 
say, but the number of contracts is 
larger than average. It is believed 
that next week’s business will liqui- 
date some of these contracts, as buy- 
ers respond to special promotions on 
large sack sizes. ' 

Quotations April 23: Spring top 
patent $6.95@7.15, standard $6.85@ 
7.05, clear $6.10@6.40; hard winter 
short $6.35@6.41, 95% patent $6.25@ 
6.36, clear $5.54, family flour $8.05; 
soft winter short $7.17@7.24, stand- 
ard $6.47@6.54, clear $5.66. 

St. Louis: The demand for flour 
was slow, with jobbers and bakers 
hesitant to enter the market at pres- 
ent levels. Hard winter contract bal- 
ances were low, and in the near fu- 
ture bakers will probably replace 
more consistently. Shipping directions 
were slow and demand for clears and 
low grades was only fair. Quotations, 
April 22: 100-lb. cottons: Family, top 
soft patent $6.50, top hard $7.75, or- 
dinary $6.50. In 100-lb. papers: Bak- 
ers, cake $7.25, pastry $5.50, soft 
straights $5.60, clears $5.10; hard 
winter short patent $6.40, standard 
patent $6.25, clears $5.50; spring 
short patent $7.30, standard $7.20, 


clears $7. 


East 


Buffalo: Spring wheat flour jumped 
17¢ last week. Sales were few and 
confined to scattered lots. 

Kansas wheat flour was up 7¢ and 
sales were nominal. There was more 
buyer resistance to Kansas because 
of the proximity of the new crop. 
And until the new crop is harvested, 
probably within the next 60 days, 
buyers were inclined to ride their 
inventories and come into the market 


only for their barest needs. 

Clear flours were unchanged and 
sales mostly on a fill in lot basis. 

Soft wheat short patent flours were 
unchanged but pastry flours were up 
10¢. Sales were nominal. 

Exports last week were not too 
good. U.S. millers lost out on the re- 
cent U.N. deal for .80 ash flour in- 
volving Commodity Credit Corp. ex- 
change wheat. Not a pound will be 
ground by domestic millers because 
French millers bid $3.25 a ton cheap- 
er than U.S. mills. 

Israel bought a cargo of red wheat 
and Japan bought five cargoes of soft 
wheat from the Pacific Coast. Turkey 
is planning to buy 100,000 bu. of red 
wheat, probably from the Gulf Coast. 
Formosa was in the market for 
500,000 bu. of Paclific Coast wheat 
and Germany has postponed for a 
week its proposal for 150,000 tons 
of Gulf wheat. 

The tempo of port activity at Buf- 
falo continued to pick up and the 
first grain-carrying freighter was 
due in the harbor late last week 
Three other freighters have taken 
grain on at upper lakes ports. 

Flour mill output here was above 
a week ago and sharply above a year 
ago. Mill running time ranged from 
four to seven days, with the majority 
of the mills in the lower middle 
bracket. A spokesman for one large 
mill (down to four days) blamed the 
low output on lack of exports and 
failure of domestic demand to fill the 
gap. 

Quotations April 22: Spring family, 
$8, high gluten $7.96@8.08; short 
$7.51@7.63; standard $7.46 @ 7.53; 
spring straight $7.41; spring first 


clear $6.68@6.71; hard winter short 
$7.12@7.15, standard $6.95@7.02, first 
clear $6.65; soft winter short patent 
$7.71 @ 7.74, standard $6.89 @ 7.01, 
straight $5.85@5.91, first clear $5.41 
@5.50. 

New York: Spring wheat bakery 
flour prices stiffened considerably 
over the past week, with an average 
of about 23¢ over the previous week’s 
closing prices. Hard winter wheat 
bakery types were also affected in 
the price upswing, but to a lesser de- 
gree. Closing prices were about 7¢ 
over the previous week’s quotations. 

The price situation had little effect 
on buyers’ determination to draw 
upon balances and no _ substantial 
bookings resulted. Balances have been 
reported to be sufficient for 30 to 45 
days and the week’s bookings were 
confined to small lot replacements. 

There is a belief here that the cur- 
rent tightness will not be of long 
duration and price levels will be lower 
for the new crop. 

UNICEF announced April 19 two 
awards for the April 1 tenders call- 
ing for 45,955 metric tons unbleached 
flour were made to French mills. One 
award was direct to Committee Na- 
tionale Meuniere, Paris, and the 
other went through a Beirut agent, 
Frederic Rose. French bids were re- 
ported about $3.25 metric ton under 
U.S. offers. 

Quotations April 22: Spring family 
flour $8.10, high glutens $7.98@8.08, 
standard patent $7.43@7.53, clears 
$6.60 @6.85; hard winter short patent 
$6.95@7.05, standard patent $6.75@ 
6.85; soft winter high ratio $6.50@ 
7.65, straights $5.65@5.90. 


Boston: A sharp rise in flour prices 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1954-55, 
Through April 15, 1955 
(1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 
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sold by France to Egypt, the only 


in the local market quelled some buy- 
ing interest last week. Springs rose 
to within 1¢ of the year’s high with a 
net advance of 23¢. First clears was 
an exception, holding unchanged. 
Hard winters finished 8¢ net higher 
accomplishing the advance in moder- 
ate daily gains. Soft wheat flour 
closed unchanged to 10¢ higher. 

Dealers reported that the limited 
interest among buyers held trading to 
small lots for fill-in purposes. Most 
users reported that continued slow 
demand at the consumer level has 
enabled inventories to last longer 
than generally anticipated. Also add- 
ing to the general resistance at cur- 
rent price levels was the agricul- 
ture report of record stocks of wheat 
as of April 1. 

Quotations April 23: Spring short 
patents $7.52@7.62; standards $7.42 
@7.52; high gluten $7.97@8.07; first 
clears, $6.62@6.87; hard winter short 
patents $6.97@7.07; standards, $6.77 
@6.87; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.67 
@7.12; eastern soft wheat straights, 
$5.67@5.92; high ratio $6.52@7.67; 
family $8.12. 

Philadelphia: Spring wheat flours 
took the spotlight on the local market 
last week by posting the widest up- 
turn in quite a while, an advance that 
totaled 20¢ sack. Other types re- 
mained unchanged at their previous 
closing levels. Dealings remained 
comparatively quiet. 

There was a slight acceleration in 
the ordering of springs after advance 
warning that upward price revisions 
were on the way, but reports in the 
trade indicated that must of these 
placements were of modest dimension 
and represented only the hand-to- 
mouth purchases of those in need of 
nearby replenishment. The failure of 
orders to broaden was believed to be 
a further indication that supplies of 
springs as a whole are in fairly good 
shape with some balances said to be 
sufficient for up to 45 days. 

The sudden strength in millfeed 
might also have been a consideration 
in the failure of hard winters to fol- 
low the leadership of springs. The 
spread between the two types had 
reached its widest point for an ex- 
tended period. 

Quotations, 100-lb. cotton sack 
basis, April 23: Spring high gluten 
$7.95@8.05, short patent $7.45@7.55, 
standard $7.40@7.50, first clear $6.80 
@6.90; hard winter short patent 
$6.85 @6.95, standard $6.60@6.70; soft 
winter, nearby $5.25@5.45. 

Pittsburgh: The flour business con- 
sisted of fill-ins of small volume in all 
patents except family patents where 
demand was normal and stated as 
good for this period of the year. Di- 
rections were fair to good with ma- 
jority of flour mill representatives. 

New crop prices now are being the 
topic of speculation with old crop 
flour prices of far less interest or 
concern. The increase in flour prices 
during the past week passed off with 
little comment as majority of bakers 
continue to have ample flour for at 
least 30 days ahead. 

Quotations April 23: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.63@6.77, medium 
patent $6.73@6.82, short patent $6.83 
@6.97; spring standard patent $7@ 
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7.45, medium patent $7.05 @7.50, short 
patent $7.15@7.55, clears $6.70@7.01, 
high gluten $7.60@7.99; family pat- 
ents, advertised brands $7.90@8; oth- 


er brands $7.35@7.85; pastry and 
cake flours $5.45@6.25. 
South 

New Orleans: The flour business 


was quiet during the week, with trade 
in general showing little interest for 
other than nearby shipment or re- 
placement purchases. Sales on hard 
winters were of moderate quantities 
although in excess of other types and 
p.d.s. shipments on this ttype of flour 
was increasing. 

The strength in northern spring 
wheat flour prices had a curtailing 
effect on sales. However, the great 
majority of the trade is fairly well 
booked at lower prices and apparent- 
ly is content to work those contracts 
down. Dullness was evident on soft 
winters, with cookie and cracker bak- 
ers showing interest in replacements 
while other bakers appeared content 
to work down their present bookings 
Cake flour sales were exceedingly 
slow, with little interest being shown 
thereon. Family trade showed little 
activity for other than small amounts 
for nearby shipment. 

Shipping directions held up fairly 
well although showing a slight decline 
from earlier in the year. Stocks on 
hand were fairly heavy but showed 
signs of gradual reduction. Export 
sales were rather quiet, with only 
limited workings to the Americas 
and European countries. 

New Orleans quotations, in carlots 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall papers 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.35 @6.45, standard $6.20@6.35, first 
clear $5.10@5.50; spring wheat bak- 
ery short patent $7.05@7.20, standard 
$6.80@7.15, first clear $6.15@6 85, 


high gluten $7.40@7.75: soft wheat 
short patent $5.75@6.05, straight 
$5.40@5.65, first clear $5.70@6.10, 
high ratio cake $6.10@6.50; Pacific 


Coast $7.15@7.40, pastry $6.55@6.65 
Shipments by barge from Minneapo- 
lis approximately 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was quiet 
and production fell off somewhat dur- 
ing the week. Millers state that pros- 
pects for May look very poor, partly 
because flour mills are cutting their 
inventories to the bone before new 
crop wheat comes along, and partly 
because demand is falling off as is 
usual at this time of the year. Prices 
were unchanged, family patent $8.10, 
bluestem $7.33, bakery $7.51, pastry 
$6.65. 

Portland: Flour bookings continued 
on the light side as the season draws 
toward a close. Export mills were still 
grinding on a backlog of orders and 
keeping operations at a fairly high 
level. Domestic mills were doing only 
fair as large buyers were well booked 
up. Not much was expected in the 
way of new bookings until June when 
new crop flour quotations are due to 
come out. Flour prices were up to- 
ward the end of the week. Quota- 
tions April 22: High gluten $7.87, all 
Montana $7.70, fancy hard wheat 
clears $7.79, bluestem bakers $7.32, 
cake $7.61, pastry $6.71, pie $6.31, 
whole wheat 100% $7.04, graham 
$7.60, cracked wheat $7.27. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Apart from the 
purchase by an official source of 1,000 
long tons of flour for shipment during 
the first half May, mills have found 
business dull. As is usual under such 





circumstances, ex- 


tremely keen. 


Quotations April 23: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.50 
bbl. less cash discounts, 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.60@ 
9.10 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

Little interest is being evidenced in 
winter wheat flour. Quotations April 
23: $3.80, 100 lb. f.a.s. Montreal, in 
export cottons. 

Ample supplies of winter wheat are 
being offered, and there is some 
anxiety on the part of shippers to 
liquidate current stocks. Quotations 
April 23: $1.50@1.55 bu. f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. 

Winnipeg: Export flour business 
aggregating 106,000 bbi. for the week 
ended April 21 was almost identical 
with the week previous. The total in- 
cluded 21,000 bbl. for IWA signatories 
and all of the sales were made up of 
small lots. Domestic trade remained 
fairly good and mills were operating 
fairly steady on a 5-day week. Stocks 
moved freely and prices remained 
steady. Quotations, April 23: Top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $11@11.60; second patents 
$10.50@11.20; second patents to bak- 
ers $9.65@9.95. All prices cash car- 
lots. 

Vancouver: Export flour sales con- 
tinued on the light side last week. 
However, some further wheat sales to 
Japan were confirmed for May-June 
loading. Three full cargoes of milling 
wheat were taken. It is expected that 
additional sales will be made in wheat 
shortly and that Japanese purchases 
between now and the end of the crop 
year will be better than 5,000,000 bu. 

Philippines importers are still try- 
ing to digest the large flour purchases 
made here in March. New orders have 
been on the light side and in fact 
some of the shippers have been forced 
to cancel steamship space this month. 
It is expected that Manila buying will 
resume shortly. 

Reports from other countries 
across the Pacific are not too encour- 
aging with purchases limited to regu- 
lar monthly requirements. Competi- 
tion from Australian mills continues 
heavy. Transpacific ocean freight 
space will go up $2 ton to $20 for 
Manila and Hongkong on May 1. 

While flour exports frorn British 
Columbia ports this season have been 
holding fairly well, the volume of 
wheat moving out is down -consider- 
ably British Columbian exports for 
the crop year to April 20 were only 
73,000,000 bu. against 103,600,000 bu. 
a year ago. This port’s movement this 
season stands at 65,000,000 bu. com- 
pared with 89,000,000 bu. in the same 
period last season. 

In the domestic flour trade prices 
are steady with demand unchanged. 
For hard wheat grinds, cash car quo- 
tations: First patents $11.10 in jutes 
and $11.20 in 98’s cottons; bakers’ 
patents $10.05 in paper bags and 
$10.15 in cottons; western pastry to 
the trade is $13.90 and western cake 
flour $14.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: After fairly brisk 
trade last week, with demand for 
bulk middlings particularly good, 
sales were slower early this week. 
Prices held about unchanged over the 
week end, although traders expressed 
doubt they could hold unless demand 
revived again. Quotations April 25: 
Bran $46.50@47.50, standard midds. 
$50.50@51, flour midds. $54@54.50, 
red dog $56.50@57. 
Kansas City: Demand 





competition is 


failed to 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 











Chicago Mpls Kans. City tSt. Louis Buffalo 
Bris BRR occ ccccvecceccsce? 6..3 xee SBEATEOTAS 0.4.0 21. 8.4.0 - $...@8.00 
ees: SOD PORES ccccncctncdacs 6.95 @7.15 ooo @.. oo @ --@... -@ ... 
Spring high gluten ............. ~+-@... 17.21@7.36 ..@ .@ . 7,.96@8.08 
Pn COS. s¢esedh0<n0and eo ped ++-@... 6.81@6.96 .-@. @7.30 7.51@7.63 
BEERS SEARGRGE scaccccvvccosncces 6.85@7.05 6.71@6.86 sve ve @7.20 7.46@7.53 
ee Pee : “os a -@.. o-@ .. @ @7.41 
ee GG OED, nd ace char eedscen 6.10@6.40 5.80@6.46 @. 6.68 @6.71 
Hard winter family ....... - @8.05 sacs 6.35 @7.50 D ss. 
oo ee 6.35@6.41 .@ 6.18 @6.21 7.12@7.15 
Hard winter standard ........... -@... -@... 6.08@6.11 6.95 @7.02 
Hard winter first clear .......... -@5.54 soeG 4.75 @5.30 6.65 
OSE WENGRO BORE ciccecccccsace ° a % Er .-@ --@ 
Soft winter short patent ........ 7.17@7.24 @. a 7.71 @7.74 
Soft winter standard ............ 6.47 @6.54 D eee . @ ‘ ova 6.89@7.91 
Soft winter straight ........ _ ooo a j .@ 05.60 5.85@6.91 
Soft winter first clear .......... -..@5.66 @ @ -.@5.50 §.41@5.50 
ee Ge, WRN Sccctdvcccssnues 4.42@4.52 5.26@4.35 .@ @4.83 5.05@5.15 
ed rne th ee eee 3.50@3.77 3.51@3.60 a @4.08 4.30@4.40 
Granular blend, bulk ........... coc ‘ -+-@7.20 “a @ . -@ 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
a FOS ane $. @8.10 $ a $ @8.12 $7.99@8.00 $...@ 
Spring high glutem ...cccccccece 7.98@8.08 7.95@8.05 7.97@8.07 7.60@7.99 7.40@7.75 
Spring short ‘nites sesnwe 7.45@7.55 7.52@7.62 7.15@7.55 7.05@7.20 
i Ce ss beaded ace baawe 7.40@7.50 7.42@7.52 7.00@7.45 6.80@7.15 
CO Pre rm 6.80@6.90 6.62@6.87 6.70@7.01 6.15 @6.85 
Hard winter short ....... 6.85@6.95 6.97@7.07 6.83@6.97 6.35@6.45 
Hard winter standard 6.60@6.70 6.77@6.87 6.63@6.77 6.20@8.35 
Hard winter first clear ......... one @ ‘ @. @ ss a 5.10@5.50 
Soft winter short patent ........ a P 1 @ --@ 5.75 @ 6.05 
Soft winter straight ......... -+- 5.65@5.90 “a 5.67@5.92 " @ 5.407 5.65 
Soft winter first clear .......... a @ . --@ @... 5.70@6.10 
fF haar > 4.90@5.00 5.00@5.10 @ 4.83@4.91 a 
Rye flour, dark .... coebuas TT) -.-@ @ 4.08@4.16 —— 
Granular blend, bulk 8.27@8.37 . @ @ @8.17 : a 
Seattle Toronto ** Winnipeg 
Family patent $...@8.10 Spring top patent ...$11.00@11.50 $11.00@11.60 
Bluestem ...... ++. @7.33 Bakers ...:« ‘ 8.60@ 9.10 9.65@ 9.95 
Bakery grades ..@7.61 Winter exportst @ 3.80 pin ete 
a. ee SPE ae ++ @6.65 
*100-lb. papers. +100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery between 


Fort William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib papers 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ilb 








based on car 
indicated points 


sacks, o.b. at 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 





Bram .ccccc — -@49.00 $46.50@47.50 $52.50@53.25 $ 258.00 $ 761.00 
Standard midds. 56.00 @ 56.50 50.50@51.00 57.50 @58.00 @ 65.00 @ 66.00 
Flour midds. 59.50@60.00 54.00@54.50 61.00 @ 62.50 “t @ 
i ae tee 60.00 @ 62.00 56.50@57.00 62.50@64.00 71.00 “a 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $42.00@42.50 $46.75 @47.75 $ “451.00 $52.00@53.00 $ ‘a 
Shorts A 53.00@53.75 68.25 @58.75 a 63.00 63.00@ 64.25 . “a 
Mill run ... owes ee coos? » “ii @ @ 45.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto . ban 55.00 @56.00 $58.00@59.00 $60.00 @63.00 


Winnipeg 44.00@ 49.00 48.00@51.00 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), April 8, and the corresponding date of a year ago 


16.00@50.00 




















7—Wheat—, ——Corn—, ats——,. ——-Rye—~ -Barley— 
1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 
Baltimore ° ° 3,466 4,955 875 943 358 a8 
BOMEOM ccc vcccccsceses 11 100 ° » . i 
SE 6606s ee as 11,943 9,978 3,180 846 1,262 1,580 205 665 82 112 
DEO ao étbcersane 1,979 w 215 
Chicago ...-sereerees 7,143 10,102 10,169 4,363 577 2,040 65,656 7,297 7 339 
Afloat .....-++46. ee 340 > : 498 
Duluth ..ccccccsccces 37,906 39,418 6,013 4,775 4,931 99 430 356 3,087 1,006 
Afloat 2° 
Enid cae hevraseetnee 37,664 
Ft. Worth ....ccccee. 1f 7 54 260 131 165 15 4 14 16 
Galveston ...... 1 104 
Hutchinson 22,892 
Indianapolis ....... 2,886 2, 1,311 76 156 20 
Kansas City ..... 34,800 1,§ 1,577 124 55 111 148 17 25 
Milwaukee ..... 2,419 5 11 728 41 1,188 2.064 
Minneapolis ......+.. 29,445 2 5,344 6,305 980 601 444 2,257 2,267 
New Orleans .......- 281 918 4 
Now York ..cccoccess 2,001 11 1 1 
AGoat «2.00% 16,143 7 
CE, os veseabsnoues 17,166 2,689 2,530 117 81 9 6 37 
Peoria ...-.scsesees 716 862 178 95 78 : 104 
Philadelphia .......-. 1,754 272 682 H 7 9 
Sioux City ......s0.8 1,367 1,638 475 447 34 18 2 . & 
St. Joseph ....cerees 5,010 1,443 1,140 490 212 18 18 
St. Lowla ..ccsccccees 2,568 1,449 1,893 11 405 20 2 8 3 
WEORER ccccccscceess 25,103 17,839 2 
LOKOS 2c cccccccsccses . — 135 
COMMIS «.ccccsesecsese tos ee0 59 i: 
Wetals .icccccsove 338,317 276,702 37,069 27,259 15,354 5,884 7,597 9,402 7,044 6,138 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis —— —— Chicago —— Kansas City Minneapolis 
May July May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. May July 
hard hard 
April 18 239% 229% 211% 194% 195% 199 203% 205% 313 317 
April 19 239% 228% 211% 194% 196% 199% 293% 205% 313% 317% 
April 20 240% 223% 212% 196% 197% 200% 204% 206% 313% 317% 
April 21..... 240% 229 213% 196% 197% 200% 205% 207% 314 318 
April 22 .... 240% 228% 213% 196% 197% 200% 204% 206% 315% 319% 
-—CORN— -—————_-RYE - - OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Mpls. 
May July May July May July May July May July May 
April 18 146% 148% 99% 102 101% 102 117 111 72% 67% 68% 
April 19 .... 145% 147% 100% 102% 102% 102% 117 112% 73% 67% 69% 
April 20 .... 145% 148 101% 103 103% 104% 118 112% 73% 68 69% 
April 21 .... 145% 148 102% 104 101% 103% 118% 114 74% 68% 70% 
April 22 .... 145% 147% 100% 102% 99% 101% =%%118% 114 13% 68% 69 
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MACARONI PROMOTION — Model Barbara Weiss displays, among other 
things, a colorful point-of-purchase poster which the National Macaroni Insti- 
tute is offering in connection with its summer promotion, “Macaroni and 
Canned Meats for Easy Summer Serving.” During the scheduled promotion 
dates of June 15 through July 31, the institute will support this sales drive 
with a coast-to-coast publicity program in newspapers, national magazines, 
and on radio and television homemaker shows. 





show any improvement over the 
weekend and prices for millfeed were 
down 25@50¢ ton from the high mark 
of last week. The market basically 
remained firm with shorts still in 
rather scarce supply. Bran was at 
better levels than several weeks ago, 
but was not as actively sought as in 
the bulge of last week. Mixer interest 
was fair and offerings were slightly 
better than a week ago. Quotations 
April 25: Bran $42@42.50, shorts $53 
153.75 sacked, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 
local, was good last week, with of- 
ferings about offsetting the demand. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, April 
22: Bran $42.25@43, shorts $53.75@ 
54.25. Bran was unchanged to 25¢ ton 
higher, while shorts advanced $1.75 
ton, compared with the preceding 
week 

Oklahoma City: There was prac- 
tically no demand for bran but a very 
good demand for shorts. Prices closed 
unchanged on bran and $1.75 higher 
on shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
Bran $44.75@45.75; millrun $50.50@ 
51.50; shorts $56.25@57.25. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 


Salina: Demand was good with 
bran 50¢ ton higher and shorts $3 ton 
higher. Supplies were tight, especially 
of shorts. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $42.50@43, gray shorts 
$54 @ 54.50. 

Ft. Worth: The demand was good 
for the extremely limited supply of 
millfeed for the past week. Quota- 
tions, April 22: Bran $51; gray shorts 
$63, delivered Texas common points; 
$1 higher on bran and $3 higher on 


shorts, compared with a week pre- 
vious. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
was strong, exceeding limited produc- 
tion. Most interest was shown by job- 
bers in nearby areas. Bran was 
slightly higher while shorts were up 
$1. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
Bran, $42.25@42.75; shorts, $53.75@ 
54.25. 


Chicago: Millfeeds continued on the 
upward trend in the central states 
during the week ending April 25 
Higher asking prices prevailed all 
along the line. Flour mills, with slow 
running time, were not making many 
offerings, and feed mills were eager 
for supplies. Quotations April 25: 
Bran $49, standard midds. $56@56.50, 
flour midds. $59.50@60, red dog $60 
@62. 

St. Louis: The demand was not as 
brisk for bran and shorts as last 
week. Offerings of bran were ample. 
Shorts were still scarce. Quotations 
April 22: Bran $46.75@47.25 ton, 
shorts $58.25@58.75 ton, St. Louis 
switching limits. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales turned quiet 
late in the week. Earlier demand was 
great enough, plus curtailed flour mill 
running time, to cause an advance in 
the price structure. But later mid- 
dlings lost its $3 ton rise and ended 
unchanged from a week ago. Bran 
ended $1 higher and heavy feeds wer« 
unchanged to 50¢ higher. Prices were 
competitive with the West or a little 
cheaper. Local bulk middlings still 
were above Canadian sacked offerings 
but the range on sacked bran nar- 
rowed to about 50¢@$1 above Cana- 





dian levels. There were some scat- 
tered carlot sales of bran and mid- 
dlings made from Buffalo to the New 
Engiard area last week. Mill running 
tme ranged from five to six days. 
Quotations April 22: Bran $52.50G 


5325; standard midds. $357.50@58; 
flour midds. $61 @62 50, red dog $62.50 
@ 64. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices ad- 


vanced and retail buying was good. 
Wholesale grain houses replenished in 
their usual cautious manner fearing 
a reversal in prices. Supplies were 
plentiful in all lines. Quotations f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $56.40@ 
57.30, standard midds. $62.80@62.90, 
flour midds. $64.90@65.40, red dog 
$66 90 @67.40. 

Boston: A fairly constant demand 
for a light supply of millfeed pushed 
values sharply higher in the local 
market last week. Demand was of a 
spot nature but supplies were so light 
that it was necessary to allocate 
whatever was available to take care 
of the trade. Middlings soared $6, one 
of the sharpest advances in recent 
years. Bran registered a gain of $3. 


Quotations April 23: Bran, $61; 
midds., $66. 
Philadelphia: The local millfeed 


market displayed strong upward mo- 
mentum last week and posted the 
widest week-to-week upturn in quite 
some time. The strength was at- 
tributed to the continued lag in mill- 
ing operations. However, the upturn 
brought no rush to cover and deal- 
ings remained slow. April 23 quota- 
tions: Bran (up $2 from the previous 
week) $58, standard midds. (up $5) 
$55, red dog (up $4) $71. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
remained steady to firm during the 
week, with shorts advancing slightly 
in price. Demand was improved some- 
what over preceding weeks, with mix- 
ers and jobbers showing most interest 
but buying cautiously and only for 
nearby shipment. Mill offerings were 
light and readily absorbed. Quota- 
tions: Bran $52@53, shorts $63@ 
64.25 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
firm at the end of the week and 
brought price advances of about $2 
per ton from last week’s close. Good 
California demand plus increased lo- 
cal interest, as well as restricted pro- 
duction, were the factors which firmed 
the market, and several of the larger 
producers withdrew completely from 
the market at the close of the week. 
The market was strong at $45 per ton 
delivered common transit points. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 
last week with demand exceeding 
supply, especially to the West Coast 
markets. Mills continued to operate 
to capacity, 24 hours per day, six 
days per week, and were booked al- 


most through May. Quotations: (up 
$1): Red bran and millrun $43; midds 


$48. To Denver: Red bran and mill- 
run, $50; midds. $55. To California: 
ted bran and millrun, $50.50; midds. 
$55.50 f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Portland: Millrun $43, midds, $48. 

Toronto-Montreal: The week has 
seen improved demand for millfeeds, 
with limited supplies. Quotations 
April 23: Bran $55@56, shorts $58@ 
59, midds. $60@63, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Eastern buyers renewed 
their interest in millfeeds during the 
past week and sizable amounts were 
taken from western mills and in- 
cluded stocks for movement into the 
New England states. There was no 
accumulation of supplies and the 
slack in the market evident for at 
least two weeks was completely taken 
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up. Prices were $1@2 stronger. Quo- 
tations, April 23: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills, $44@49; shorts $46@50; midds. 
$48@51. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: Quotations by both 
prairie and local mills advanced last 
week. Closing prices were from $1@ 
2.50 ton higher. Supplies were re- 
ported ample for immediate needs. 
Cash car quotations: Bran $51@54.50; 
shorts $54.50@59; midds. $58. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Prices were steady to 
somewhat lower, with demand dull. 
Quotations April 22: Pure white rye 
$4.26@4.35, medium rye $4.06@4.15, 
dark rye $3.51@3.60. 

Buffalo: Rye prices moved 15¢ 
lower last week. There were some 
sales made but buyers are still hes- 
itant about entering the market. Quo- 
tations April 22: White rye $5.05@ 
5.15; medium rye, $4.85@4.95; dark 
rye, $4.30@4.40. 

Portland: White patent $6.75, pure 
dark rye $6, l.c.l. 

Chicago: Lower prices and con- 
tinued buyer indifference was the lot 
of rye flour in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending April 23. Some 
encouragement for futures business 
was held because of declining inven- 
tories. Quotations April 23: White 
patent rye $4.42@4.52, medium $4.22 
@4.32, dark $3.50@3.77. 

New York: Buyers’ response to de- 
clining rye flour prices was negligible 
during the past week. Price levels at 
this time are relatively low in com- 
parison to recent weeks and it is gen- 
erally believed that buying would be 
stimulated on the upswing. Some 
moderate sales were reported, but 
were unconfirmed. Quotations April 
22: Pure white patents $4.90@5. 

St. Louis: The demand was slow 
and the supply ample, Sales and ship- 
ping directions were fair. Quotations: 
Pure white $4.83, medium $4.63, dark 
$4.08, rye meal $4.33. 

Philadelphia: Rye took a downward 
course, but the development failed to 
stimulate turnover on the local mar- 
ket last week. April 23 quotations: 
Rye white $5@5.10, 15¢ sack under 
that of the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices fell off 


sharply but drew no large buying. 
Small fill-ins were bought for im- 
mediate needs. Directions are fair. 


Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
Pure white rye flour No. 1 $4.83@ 
4.91, medium $4.63@4.71, dark $4.08 
@4.16, blended $6.39@6.49, rye meal 
$4.43@4.51, clear $6.70. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Little change in 
the pattern of previous weeks was 
noted. Quotations April 23: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55; oatmeal 
in 98-lb. cottons $6.65 f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal was seasonally good and 
prices are firm. Supplies were moder- 
ate. The scarcity of good milling oats 
continued. Quotations, April 23: 
Rolled oats in 80-Ib. sacks $5.25@ 
5.50; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $6.10@ 
6.35. All prices cash carlots. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS PROJECT 

CANTON, KANSAS—The Farmers 
Cooperative Grain & Supply Co. here 
will erect new storage facilities total- 
ing 154,000 bu., bringing total storage 
to 220,000 bu. Chalmers and Borton 
Construction Co., Hutchinson, has the 
contract. 
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DUST STORMS 


(Continued from page 9) 





substantial rains fell over Nebraska, 
heavy in the eastern end and taper- 
ing off to moderate amounts in the 
west. 

Wheat conditions now show a con- 
siderable variation throughout the 
Southwest. There are some very poor 
areas in the extreme drouth section 
that embraces the area stretching 
from the top of the Texas panhandle, 
through the panhandle of Oklahoma 
and into the southwestern corner of 
Kansas and much of southeastern 
Colorado. 

In most of the rest of the wheat 
country, conditions range from fair 
to good and the crop has responded 
well to the good rainfall received a 
fortnight ago. Topsoil conditions are 
slightly better than last year but sub- 
soil moisture reserves are low and 
frequent rainfall will be needed for 
normal crop development in the good 
areas. 
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Pioneer Section of AACC 
Elects New Officers 


WICHITA — A meeting of the 
Pioneer section of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists was held 
April 8-9 at Wichita, Kansas. 

Layton Perry, General Mills, Inc 


El Reno, Oklahoma, was elected 
chairman with James Mills, Kansas 
Milling Company, Wichita, Kansas, 


as vice chairman. Lyle P. Carmony, 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo., was appointed secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Dr. Luther Lyon, director of in- 
dustrial research, Wichita University, 


delivered a paper on the use of the 
Scintillometer. 

A paper prepared by Jack Rath- 
bone, president, Kansas Wheat Im- 


provement Assn., in which the ques- 
tion was asked “Are We Making 
Progress in Kansas Wheat Quality?” 
was read in his absence. 

A feature of the meeting was the 
presentation of trophy awards for 
analytical work of exceptional quality 
on Pioneer check samples. George 
Schiller, Hunter Milling Co., Well- 
ington, Kansas, made the presenta- 
tions. Dean Worley, Western Star 
Mills, Salina, won the Wallace and 
Tiernan trophy for the best ash de- 
termination; Eldon Smurr, American 
Flours, Inc., Newton, won the Ster- 
win Chemicals trophy for the best 
moisture determination, and John 
Giertz, Kansas Milling Company, took 
the Research Products Company 
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PENNSYLVANIA MEETING—Officers of the Pennsylvania Division No. 4, 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, who played an important part in the 
success of the sixth annual assembly on bakery production and sales, held 
at Reading, Pa. recently, are pictured above. Left to right they are J. C. 
Hendrickson, Standard Brands, Inc., Philadelphia, secretary-treasurer; J. K. 
Kooker, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Reading, vice president; L. M. Cleland, Wesson 
Oil Co., Philadelphia, president, and A. C. McDowell, Commander-Larrabee 
Milling Co., Reading, past president who acted as program chairman in ar- 


ranging the meeting. 





trophy for the best protein analysis. 

The membership voted to hold a 
joint meeting with District 1 of the 
Association of Operative Millers at 
Hutchinson, Kansas, some time dur- 
ing August. 
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Traffic Club Honors 


Merchants Exchange 


ST. LOUIS — The St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange was honored by the 
Traffic Club of St. Louis April 18 at 
a luncheon which was designated as 
“Merchants Exchange Day.” 

The Traffic Club sponsored this 
event in recognition of the impor- 
tance of the grain, feed, flour and 
seed industries to the transportation 
interests of St. Louis. The club em- 
braces all forms of transportation in- 
cluding rail, truck, barge, steamship 
and air lines. A total of 245 attended 
the luncheon. 

The officers and directors of the 
exchange and the traffic managers 
of St. Louis’ grain and related in- 
dustries were seated at the head 
table. 

Charles H. Appel of C. H. Appel 
Commission Co. was chairman of the 
meeting. 

Edward S. Deibel, president of the 
exchange, and also president of Elam 
Grain Co., was the main speaker. In 
his remarks he traced the history 














MOSTLY PERSONAL 





W. A. Thomson, a farmer at Pense, 
Saskatchewan, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Agricultural Institute of 
Canada and will assume his new 
duties at the annual meeting to be 
held at Edmonton, Alberta, in late 
June. Dr. C. H. Goulden, Ottawa, for- 
mer dominion cerealist and now di- 
rector of experimental farms service, 
is a member of the national council 
of the AIC. 

7 


E. H. Enns, resident manager of 
the Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., In- 
man, Kansas, and Mrs. Enns are va- 
cationing in New England. 

& 

George L. Faber, Chicago manager 

of King Midas Flour Mills, left Chi- 


cago by automobile April 22 for a 
motor trip to several points in the 
Southeast, including the Smoky 
Mountains, South Carolina and Flor- 
ida. He plans to fly to Nassau on 
one leg of his trip. He is expected 
back to the office in three or four 
weeks. 


Charles C, Reynolds, president and 
general manager of the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., Oklahoma City, recently 
took a business trip to San /.ntonio. 

we 

C, R. McClave, Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Great Falls, Mont., was a caller 
in the Millers National Federation 
offices, Chicago, on April 22. 


of the exchange from its origin in 
1836 to the present when an annual 
volume approximating 100 million bu 
of grain is handled by the St. Louis 
trade. 

The luncheon proved such a success, 
both to the club and to the exchange, 
that there are indications it will be- 
come an annual event. 
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Mill Officials Guests 
Of Traffic Club Unit 


MINNEAPOLIS — More than 250 
members and guests attended the an- 
nual grain and milling division lunch- 
eon of the Traffic Club of Minneapo- 
lis at Hotel Nicollet April 21. 

Norton L. Quarve, president of the 
division and traffic manager of Con- 
tinental Grain Co., host company for 
the event, introduced head table 
guests and a magician who enter- 
tained the gathering. 

Guests included: Ron Kennedy, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange; Roger F. Blessing, 
vice president, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co.; William R. Heegaard, 
vice president, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co.; Curtiss C. Coleman, treasurer, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., newly elected 
president, Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce; Clarence E. Anderson, 


assistant secretary and _ treasurer, 
General Mills, Inc.; Atherton F. 


Bean, president, International Mill- 
ing Co.; E. Don Rogers, vice presi- 
dent, Atkinson Milling Co.; Otto Mor- 
tenson, first president of the grain 
and milling division, organized in 
April, 1919, retired general traffic 
manager, Cargill, Inc.; Sherman L. 
Levin, assistant vice president, Con- 
tinental Grain Co.; William E. Mc- 
Mullin, office manager, Continental 
Grain Co.; Harold Hansen, vice presi- 
dent, grain and milling division, traf- 
fic manager, King Midas Feed Mills; 
H. L. Relf, secretary-treasurer, grain 
and milling division and office man- 
ager, Minneapolis Traffic Assn., and 
George L. Gates, market editor, The 
Northwestern Miller. 
BEAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFTe® 
NEW ADDITION 
EDISON, NEB.—The Edison Non- 
Stock Cooperative here will have 
total storage capacity for 201,000 bu. 
of grain when its new $90,000 addi- 
tion is completed. Jim Fox is man- 
ager of the firm. 
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MARKETING QUOTAS 


(Continued from page 9) 





into direct competition with corn 
and other feed grains and might de- 
stroy their price support programs as 
well, Mr. Baker said. 

The stand of the FUGTA and the 
NFU was announced following a two- 
day conference of leaders in St. Paul. 

If these organizations again show 
their vote-getting abilities in key 
states, it would appear that a favor- 
able vote on marketing quotas may 
be expected. 

However, there has been an in- 
creasing belief among farmers in 
those states, according to their con- 
gressional spokesmen, that marketing 
quotas work distinctly to their dis- 
advantage as producers of high grade 
protein wheats and this year they 
may resist the importunities of their 
farm group leaders and vote to turn 
down marketing quotas—or at best 
give control only bare majorities 
which will be unable to offset the 
slim margins marketing quotas get 
in the other wheat producing areas 
which participate in the referendum. 
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District 4 of AOM Plans 


Meeting at Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS A meeting of 
District No. 4 of the Association of 
Operative Millers is to be held at the 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, April 30. 

The business session will be de- 
voted to two panel discussions, the 
first covering roller mill operations 
and the second yields. Chairman of 
the district is David Mattson, Atkin- 
son Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

A banquet will be held in the eve- 
ning followed by an entertainment 
The wives of the operative millers 
are holding a party at noon on Satur- 
day in the Nicollet Hotel. 


DEATHS 


Anna Bauer, widow of John Bauer 
and mother of Walter G. Bauer, 
Bauer’s Bakery, New York, and presi- 
dent of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, 
Inc., died at Lynbrook, N.Y., recently 
at the age of 96. Mrs. Bauer, to- 
gether with her husband, operated 
a bakery for 30 years. Other sur- 
vivors include a son, Arthur, and two 
grandsons. 











Leslie C. Gray, 75, former board 
chairman of the Millers National In- 
surance Co., died in Kansas City 
April 23. More details will be found 
on page 26. 


Walter H. Tarling, 80, retired gen- 
eral superintendent of King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis, died April 
25 in Minneapolis. Mr. Tarling joined 
King Midas in 1921 and retired in 
1943. 


Louis G. Graff, Philadelphia grain 
man, died recently at the age of 88. 
Mr. Graff was head of L. G. Graff & 
Son, Philadelphia. He served a num- 
ber of terms as president of the Com- 
mercial Exchange and was with the 
Food Administration in World War I. 
Surviving are a son, Walter; two 
daughters, Mrs. Allan Young and 
Catharine Ann Graff, and a brother, 
Filson Graff, a retired grain man. 
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Milling Seminar by 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Wheat 
quality should take precedence over 
price in the surplus-laden, buyers’ 
market facing wheat producers to- 
day, M. F. Mulroy, president of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
told students of the department of 
flour and feed milling industries at 
Kansas State College here last week. 
The flour milling executive spoke 
before a milling seminar on April 21. 

Whenever there is a surplus there 
are only two ways to dispose of it, 
he said, (1) make the price so low 
it will be attractive to buyers, and 
(2) make the quality so good that 
buyers will give it preference in mak- 
ing their purchases. 

Mr. Mulroy’s discussion covered 
pertinent problems of wheat qual- 
ity, surplus, changing eating habits 
and the export market and how these 
factors affect the milling industry. 

Milling in the Southwest got its 
impetus when a superior hard win- 
ter wheat, Turkey, became popular 
and, in fact, commanded up to 97% 
of the crop acreage. A difficulty, 
he said, is that quality declines in 
a variety that is widely used over 
a long period of time. Now many 
new varieties have taken Turkey’s 
place and, unfortunately, some of 
these varieties have been developed 
solely for their yield advantages and 
without regard to quality. At the 
present time Kansas is planting a 
number of these varieties and if this 
continues the state will lose its place 
as the producer of highest quality 
wheat, Mr. Mulroy declared. 

The advent of World War II and 
the huge demand for wheat and 
flour left the wheat producer and 
the flour miller in a state of over- 
production as soon as export and feed 
demand for wheat faded. The farmer 
is solving his overproduction problem 
by acreage control with a satisfac- 
tory price guaranteed if production 
is reduced, the speaker pointed out. 
“The miller has to solve his problem 
by reducing production with no guar- 
anteed price. It’s the hard way to 
find the solution,” Mr. Mulroy said, 
“and I don’t recommend it for the 
farmer.” 

The economy and availability of 
fruits and vegetables have account- 
ed for the reduction of per capita 
consumption of wheat products in 
the U.S., the speaker said, and there 
is not very much hope of increas- 
ing the domestic wheat disappear- 
ance per person. From 1903-54 the 
per capita consumption dropped 100 
lb. per person to around 125 lb. No 
change to the trend is in sight ex- 
cept that our population is now in- 
creasing a little faster than the 
drop in consumption so that there 
should not be any further drop in 
total use of wheat products. This 
means that the farmer and the mill- 
er must be satisfied with a domestic 
consumption of around 500 million 
bushels annually. 

Where the balance of the crop is 
to go has created the current sur- 
plus problem. With little chance that 
the surplus can go into feed chan- 
nels, the balance of the crop must 
be exported. Here quality must be 
a factor, too, Mr. Mulroy stressed, 
because we find ourselves in export 
competition with countries that grow 
wheat equal to or more satisfactory to 
importers than our export grades. 

Also, wheat quality must be a 
point in gaining flour buyers in Latin 
American countries where a switch- 
over from beans is beginning to be- 
come apparent. Because of climate 
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Wheat Quality Emphasized at Kansas 


FMA Executive 


and other considerations the require- 
ment of Latin American countries is 
for the highest quality flour and if 
Kansas is to share in this business, 
the necessity of improving quality 
of our wheat for baking purposes 
becomes still more important. Anoth- 
er export flour market that could be 
tapped is the Orient where rice is 
the major food item. It will be a 
long time before bread can replace 
rice in the Far East, Mr. Mulroy 
believed, because baking facilities are 
lacking in most homes. 

The Kansas City miller cited some 
interesting figures on Kansas wheat 


production and yields through the 
years. They were as follows: 
Average Average Average 
Period acreage yield value 
bu. 
1895-1909 ... 4,851,000 13.6 $0.67 
1910-1924 ... 7,969,000 13.3 1.25 
1925-1939 ... 10,682,000 12.2 0.86 
1940-1954 ...11,976,000 15.8 1.70 


The record year was in 1947, he 
said, when Kansas harvested 14,855,- 
000 acres, had a yield of 19.3 bu. 
and an average value of $2.25 bu. 


“Soon producers will have an op- 
portunity to decide whether they 
want to continue a flexible support 
plan with acreage control, or elimi- 
nate acreage control and face the 
possibility of the support price go- 
ing down to 50% of parity. A free 
market, which would be possible un- 
der supports at 50% of parity, would 
be better for the milling industry, 
but I am in favor with what is 
best for the farmer,” Mr. Mulroy said, 
“because the economy of the country 
depends on the prosperity of the 
farmer, and no one wants to take 
chances on a return to the conditions 
that existed in 1931-32.” 


It still remains, he concluded, no 
matter how the referendum turns out 
the farmer will find it to his ad- 
vantage to improve the quality of 
the wheat he grows. 
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CCC Revises Loan 
Policy on Oats, 
Barley, Soybeans 


WASHINGTON — Commodity 
Credit Corp. has started to revise its 
price support programs on certain 
commodities, making loans for oats, 
barley and soybeans available only at 
the rate level provided for the county 
in which the crop is grown. 

CCC officials report that this pro- 
vision will start with the loan pro- 
grams on the new crops. This change 
will deny higher rates to a farmer 
who moves these designated crops to 
warehouse storage in counties receiv- 
ing higher loan rates. Officials have 
determined that present conditions 
have created abuses or distortions of 
the loan programs. 

Previously it had been expected 
that this same provision would have 
been made effective for wheat as 
well as the small grains, but CCC of- 
ficials explain that other considera- 
tions governing wheat and sorghum 
grains make it necessary to exclude 
them. 

Oats, barley and soybeans generally 
are held back at country points, 
whereas wheat and milo must move 
to terminal points to assure udequate 
distribution. Furthermore, those 
crops are not historically farm-held 
crops and should be encouraged to 
move into a distribution flow to meet 
processing and export requirements, 
officials explain. 








VISIT RUSSELL-MILLER—tThirty-eight home 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, toured laboratory and test kitchen 
facilities of Russell-Miller Milling Co. in Minneapolis recently. Here Marjorie 
Howe (second from right), Russell-Miller director of consumer services, shows 
a group of the students one step in the company’s “Miracle Method” way 
to bake bread. 
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Former Head of Millers 


National Company Dies 


KANSAS CITY — Leslie C. Gray, 
75, former board chairman of the 
Millers National Insurance Co., died 
in Kansas City April 23. 

A native of New Haven, Conn., Mr. 
Gray later lived in Salina, Kansas, 
until he moved to Kansas City 
in 1905. He was board chairman of 
the Millers National Insurance Co. 
from 1944 until his retirement in 
1949. He also was chairman of the 
Illinois Fire Insurance Co. 

Mr. Gray was named president of 
Millers National in April, 1939, and 
had previously served as a director 
since 1935. His insurance experience 
dated back to 1892 when he started 
as a clerk in a Salina, Kansas, insur- 
ance office. 

In 1900 he was made special agent 
for the Springfield Fire & Marine 


Insurance Co. for Kansas, and in 1905 
became state agent for Missouri with 
headquarters in Kansas City. In 1911 
he was made general agent for both 
Kansas and Missouri and continued in 
that capacity until his service during 
World War I. He went into the gen- 
eral insurance business upon his re- 
turn and in 1923 became general 
manager of Millers National’s south- 
western agency. 

Burial took place at Salina, Kansas, 
April 24. 
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Chicago Office of GMI 


In New Headquarters 


PARK RIDGE, ILL.—The Chicago 
sales and administration office of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., was moved to its new 
headquarters April 25. The new ad- 
dress is 460 So. Northwest Highway, 
Park Ridge, Ill. The new telephone 
number is TAlcott 3-1166 





Buffalo Corn Exchange Traders Start 
Move Into New Headquarters 


BUFFALO — After more than a 
half-century in the Chamber of Com- 
merce building, the Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change started moving April 19 to a 
new modern office building on Elm- 
wood Ave. and West Mohawk St. 


C. J. Harriss, executive secretary 
of the Corn Exchange claims it to be 
one of the finest exchanges of its size 
in the country. 

The moving of the exchange, to- 
gether with a score of grain and feed 
companies, into the new building will 
be one of Buffalo’s biggest mass 
moves. From now until April 30, mov- 
ing vans will be rolling up to the new 
building. The exchange will “open for 
business” in its new location May 2. 


Approximately $500,000 has been 
spent to rebuild and modernize the 
interior to suit the needs of the trade. 
The Corn Exchange, located on the 
top floor, is constructed so that there 
are no pillars to obstruct the view of 
the 57-ft. board on which grain quo- 


tations are listed. Special lighting 
featuring “bent lens,” focuses non- 
glare light on the price board. 

The noise of trading activity on 
the floor will be deadened by special 
acoustical plaster and plasterboard in 
the walls. Thirty trading booths on 
the floor are constructed of perfor- 
ated steel in which there is sound 
absorbing material. Each has outside 
telephone connections. The headquar- 
ters of the exchange’s grain inspec- 
tion department has a series of pic- 
ture windows to provide the required 
natural light. A conference and read- 
ing room has been provided for the 
use of members and the offices to be 
occupied by the trade feature mod- 
ernistic decor and the latest develop- 
ments im lighting systems. The entire 
building is air conditioned and two 
self-service electronic elevators com- 
plete the equipment. 

Mr. Harriss worked closely with 
Ross Mauri, the architect in design- 
ing the exchange. 
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Texas Drouth Aid 
Extended; Arizona 


Help Considered 


WASHINGTON—Further continua- 
tion of aid to drouth-stricken areas 
in Texas and consideration of making 
Arizona eligible for emergency drouth 
assistance have been announced by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The drouth emergency feed pro- 
gram has been extended to May 15 in 
Dickens, Karnes, Mitchell, Motley, 
Scurry and Taylor Counties in Texas, 
and Jim Hogg County has been desig- 
nated as eligible for assistance. Last 
week USDA announced the designa- 
tion of 13 additional Texas counties 
as drouth disaster areas and the ex- 
tension of such designation in 69 
Texas and 15 Oklahoma counties. 

Applications to participate in the 
feed grain program will be received 
by county Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration committees immediately, the 
department said. They will continue 
to receive applications through April 
29 for supplies sufficient to last 
through May 15. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. 
Benson last week sent a USDA of- 
ficial to Phoenix, Ariz., to confer with 
state officials on drouth conditions 
and preliminary steps for determin- 
ing that state’s eligibility for federal 
relief measures. 

Prolonged drouth conditions had 
been reported in some areas of Ari- 
zona by state representatives. 

Harvey Dahl, assistant to the direc- 
tor of Agricultural Credit Services, 
who also directs department drouth 
relief programs, flew to Phoenix to 
confer with Gov. Ernest W. McFar- 
land, O. M. Lassen, chairman of the 
Arizona USDA Drouth Committee, 
and other officials. 

Arizona has not been in the disaster 
area category under Public Law 875, 
and consequently cannot receive aid 
until designated by Congress. 

Once designated, an area is eligible 
for the emergency feed-grain pro- 
gram, special FHA loans and cost- 
share assistance through facilities of 
USDA’s Agricultural Conservation 
Program Service. 
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Nebraska Considering Bill 


To Promote Wheat Uses 


LINCOLN, NEB.—A bill to create 
a division of wheat development, util- 
ization and marketing in the Ne- 
braska Department of Agriculture 
was unopposed at a hearing conducted 
last week by the State Legislature’s 
Agriculture Committee. 

The proposed division would be 
supported by a levy of %¢ bu. on 
state wheat sold through commercial 
channels. The tax would be paid by 
the producer of wheat at the time 
of sale or delivery. 

Using the funds produced by the 
tax to foster research and devise pro- 
grams of promoting Nebraska wheat, 
the division would be advised and di- 
rected by a seven-member committee 
appointed by the governor. 

Supporters of the bill argued that 
it provides for a program of research 
into methods of increasing domestic 
consumption of wheat, recapture of 
foreign markets and discovery of in- 
dustrial uses for wheat. Proponents 
included the Nebraska Wheat Grow- 
ers Assn., Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Nebraska Farmers 
Union, Nebraska State Grange and 
the University of Nebraska College 
of Agriculture. 





ICC CHANGES 
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the owner, provided he has not ac- 
quired title to the property for the 
sole purpose of transportation. This 
item is designed to remove from the 
field of public transportation prop- 
erty acquired as a return load on a 
motor truck, whereby the private car- 
rier in effect creates a “wash” sale 
transaction by taking title to goods 
and having previous knowledge that 
on delivery he has an immediate sale. 
Such transactions, the report says, 
“undermine the common carrier 
transportation system.” 


The report sees in many instances 
the private carrier engaging in the 
foregoing type of operation as cre- 
ating a subterfuge, constituting a 
menace to shippers and carriers alike. 


Rates Would Be Published 


It is further recommended in the 
case of motor and water contract 
carriers that their services be re- 
defined to make clear that they per- 
form services of a special nature and 
do not perform common carrier serv- 
ices. Also, it would be required that 
the redefined contract carrier be 
required to publish actual rates and 
charges. 

This provision broadly affects the 
area between the motor contract car- 
riers and competing common rail and 
truck carriers. The former actually is 
performing common carrier services. 
It is noted that the former is: now 
taking away from the common car- 
riers substantial blocks of traffic 
through shippers’ contracts. This 
recommendation would require the 
contract carriers to publish their con- 
tract rates and description of their 
services. 

Of special interest to some hauling 
grain by water is a recommendation 
that the present bulk commodity ex- 
emption for water carriers be re- 
pealed so that this type of transpor- 
tation be subject to regulation sim- 
ilar to other transportation systems. 
It would bring under the regulation 
of ICC bulk commodity movement of 
water carriers on inland waterways, 
coastal waters, deep sea routes and 
the Great Lakes. However, it would 
not change the existing rate pattern 
of contract carriers to seek exemp- 
f#ion whereby their services provide 
special equipment which is not com- 
petitive with rail or motor carriers. 

The touchy and controversial “agri- 
cultural” exemption from the ICC 
control is given passing attention in 
the report and is, in effect, tossed 
back into the congressional lap when 
it says, “The act should be clarified 
to indicate what exemptions the Con- 
gress now wishes to give without 
undue interference with the main 
purposes of the legislation.” That 
provision and its controversial aspects 
involve the so-called trip-leasing ar- 
rangement whereby an agricultural 
hauler will, on completion of delivery 
oi an agricultural commodity from 
the farm to an urban terminal, pick 
up through a short term contract ar- 
rangement with a trucking company 
a return load of goods. This pro- 
vision has been under attack by the 
organized trucking companies and 
labor organizations. However. truck- 
ing organizations are divided over it. 
The labor organizations favor a ban 
on the trip-lease operations in which 
agricultural haulers participate since 
it denies the labor unions an oppor- 
tunity to organize and bring those 
truck operators within their member- 
ship. 
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It is not believed that the rails 
would object too seriously to a tight- 
ening of a definition of the agricul- 
tural exemption. Produce associations 
report that many of their members 
would prefer to use the rails rather 
than motor trucks due to an alleged 
financial irresponsibility of some of 
the motor haulers claiming the agri- 
cultural exemption. 

The report recommends a tighten- 
ing of the provisions of section 22 
of the ICC wherein carriers may 
grant free or reduced freight rates 
on government traffic. It may be re- 
called that a rail group recently pub- 
lished tariffs to the Commodity Credit 
Corp. on grain movement to the gulf 
wherein it would have virtually re- 
quired that grain exporters could only 
take title to CCC grain stocks in 
export position and deny to them the 
opportunity to take position at in- 
terior points and through their own 
ingenuity move them to export ter- 
minals. It was noted by the grain 
export trade at the time that only 
by taking possession of CCC grain at 
interior points would it be able to 
retain any spot in the grain export 
business on a competitive basis. 
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Chicago Exchange Plans 
Vote on Soybean Change 


CHICAGO — Robert C. Liebenow, 
executive secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, has announced a bal- 
lot vote for May 2 of the member- 
ship of the Chicago exchange to es- 
tablish price differentials at which 
various grades of soybeans may be 
delivered on “new style” soybean fu- 
tures contracts maturing during Sep- 
tember and later. 

Due to the recently announced 
changes in U.S. grading standards to 
become effective Sept. 1, it will be 
necessary that there be both old and 
new style contract trading in the 
September, 1955 and later soybean 
futures, Mr. Liebenow said. 

If adopted by the membership, the 
proposed new rule will establish U.S 
No. 2 yellow soybeans as the contract 
grade. U.S. No. 1 yellow would be ap- 
plicable on new style futures contracts 
at a premium of 3¢ bu. over contract 
price; No. 3 yellow, carrying 14% or 
less moisture, will carry a 2¢ bu. 
discount and No. 3 yellow in excess 
of 14% moisture, will be discounted 
5¢ bu. under contract price. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 


change: 





Apr. Apr. 
18, 25, 
1954-55 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. .. 40% 26 39 38 
Allis-Chalmers .... 7 45 80 165% 
Pfd. $3.25 ....-- 133% 116% 134% 128% 
Am. Cyanamid ... 65% 435% 52% 53% 
, eer 114% 1054 111% 111% 
A-D-M Ce ...c0re 46% 32% 41% 41% 
Bere. 2.0 cscvcces 14% Si% 64% 64% 
Cont. Baking Co... 345 20% 335% 4, 
Pid. $5.50 ...... 106%, 90% 107% 107% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 91 744% ‘+87 
Cream of Wheat.. 32% 26% 31% 
Dow Chemical 49% 33% 48 48% 
Gen. Baking Co. . 11% 9% 10% 10% 
Pfd. $8 ...... .. 148% 135% 145 146%, 
Gen. Foods Corp. . 84% 50% 81% 

Gen, Mills, Inc. .. 78 604% 72 69% 
Pld. 5% ...+++5- 124% 119 121% 121 
Merck & Co, ..... 8% 20% 27 255% 
Pfd. $3.50 ...... 106% 100% 106 1 

Pid. $4 ....-+++. 88% .... 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 45% 36% 43% 42% 
Pillsbury M., Inc.. 59 35 yy 

Prd. $4 .....++- 104% 102 1025 102 
Procter & Gamble. 102 91 99% 98 
Quaker Oats Co... 33% 28 325% 32% 
Ralston Purina 

Co., $3.75 Pfd. .. 100% 98 00% 99% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 4156 20% 41 
Std, Brands, Inc... 40 290% 40 40% 

Pfd. $4.50 .....- 93% 935% v4 
Sterling Drug ....- 46% 36 48% 47% 
Sunshine Bise., Inc. 86% 81 2» 82% 
United Biscuit 

of America ..... 40 20 291%, 29% 
Victor Ch. Works. 37 27% 33 32% 
Ward Baking Co.. 27% 18% 17% 17% 

Stocks not traded: een aint 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd.. 179 180 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd.. 97% 99 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd... 135 145 
Natl. Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. ... 178% 179 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ......-- 51% «=e 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 102% 103% 


Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd..... 101% 102 
United Biscuit of 


America, $4.50 Pfd. .....-. 104 06% 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 92 os”? 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd... 103 103% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
sintis tunel on the American Stock Ex- 

change: 

Apr. Apr. 
18, 25, 
--1954-55— 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
2% 5% 5% 





Burry Biscuit Corp. 5 
Gr, A&P Tea Co... 209 181 194 192 
Pid. $5 ....-+-+: 140% 132 139% 140 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% 5 5% 5% 
MO cacecttsvent 109% 105% .... 107 
Stocks not traded: ae pied 
Hathaway at ~ ey 24 53% 5 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York sec geotnsts 23% 23% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York, $5 Pfd. .... 110 11 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York, $8 Pfd. .... 146 149 
Gamer, Bee. 6. ccsessaces cays 20% 21 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 55% 5% 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Apr. Apr. 
8, 15, 
1954-55 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread, Pfd. 52% 50% 52 52% 
Can, Bakeries .... 9 8% 8 . 
Can. Food. Prod... 4.10 1.75 3.30 3.25 
A celvete ae Oe 6% 6% 
Catelli Food, A... 26 25 26 26 
B 5h Acate en ate 37 36 37 37 
Cons, Bakeries 834 q 8% 8 
Federal Grain .... 39 26 37% 
Pfd. ctanenee 3L 29 30 
Gen. Bakeries .... 8, 7 1% 1% 
Lake of the Woods 48% 43 45% 46 
DU, . ccaseseenas 155 150 153 150 
Maple Leaf Mig... 10 9 9 9% 
Ogilvie Flour 40% 34 36 37% 
Toronto Elevs. 18% 16 16% 16% 
United Grain, A .. 18% 17 184% 18 
Weston, George .. 92 57 89%, 90% 
Pid. 414% ..... 1.05% 1.03 1.04 1.04 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: : 
Bid Asked 
Canada Bread ............++. 3.80 4.00 
Can, Food Products, Pfd. ... 50 57 
Inter-City Bakeries ......... TTT: 20 
Hoot. Diiiiiong, PEG. 2 .v..ccceee 90% 95 
Maple Leaf Milling, Pfd..... 102 102% 
McCabe Grain, A ........+.. nares 17% 
McCabe Grain, B .......+.+. ener 16 
Mid Pacific Grain ........... 20 25 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. ......... 161% 176 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. .... .... 135 
Standard Brands ........... 393% 4 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
55,000-BU. ADDITION 
REYNOLDS, NEB.—The Farmers 
Union Co-op Elevator here is building 
a new 55,000-bu. quonset-type grain 
storage structure which will give the 
firm a total capacity of more than 
122,000 bu. of grain. A similar build- 
ing was erected last year. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Monsanto's Quarter 
Sales Increase; 2 New 


Directors Elected 


ST. LOUIS — Sales of Monsanto 
Chemical Co. and its consolidated 
subsidiaries for the first quarter of 
1955 amounted to $102,175,547 com- 
pared to sales of $82,931,351 for the 
same quarter last year. 

This year’s first quarter net in- 
come of $8,757,702 amounted to $1.63 
per share of common stock outstand- 
ing after provision for preference div- 
idends. Net income for the first quar- 
ter of 1954 was $5,888,948, which, 
after preference dividends, equaled 
$1.09 per share. 

At the company’s 54th annual meet- 
ing here, stockholders elected two 
new directors to fill vacancies created 
by the board at its March meeting 
when it amended the by-laws to in- 
crease the membership from nine to 
11 directors. The newly-elected di- 
rectors were vice presidents John L. 
Gillis and Edward A. O’Neal, Jr., both 
of St. Louis. The other nine directors 
were reelected. 

At the board of directors’ meeting 
following, Mr. O’Neal, who has been 
general manager of the Overseas Di- 
vision, was appointed to the executive 
offices of the president as a func- 
tional vice president. His duties will 
include the integration of overseas 
activities of Monsanto with activities 
of the rest of the company. 

The board elected Marshall E. 
Young of St. Louis a vice president 
of the company, and he was appoint- 
ed general manager of the Overseas 
Division succeeding Mr. O’Neal. The 
board also elected Irving C. Smith 
of St. Louis controller, and reelected 
all other officers. 

Directors reelected at the stock- 
holders’ meeting were Edgar M. 
Queeny, Charles Allen Thomas, Rob- 
ert R. Cole, Francis J. Curtis, Carroll 
A. Hochwalt, William W. Schneider 
and Felix N. Williams, all of St. 
Louis; Charles S. Cheston of Phila- 
delphia and Fredrick M. Eaton of 
New York. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat Flour Institute 
Committee Members 
Discuss 1955-56 Budget 


CHICAGO — The Wheat Flour In- 
stitute committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation met April 12 in the 
Union League Club, Chicago under 
the chairmanship of J. A. Mactier, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha. 


Federation president, Frank Yost, 
Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co., also 
attended as an ex-officio member of 
the group which included: Mr. Mac- 
tier; Earl F. Cross, Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas; Robert V. 
Harris, Harris Milling Co., Owosso, 
Mich.; W. R. Heegaard, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; H. 
M. Regier, Buhler (Kansas) Mill & 
Elevator Co.; John Tatam, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis; Frank 
Damon, as an alternate for G. Cullen 
Thomas, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Herman Steen, vice president, 
MNF, Chicago; and Howard Lamp- 
man, executive director, Wheat Flour 
Institute, Chicago. 

A budget for 1955-56 was developed 
for presentation before the board of 
directors of the MNF. 








C. E. Bode Appointed to 
Head Cincinnati AACC 


COLUMBUS, O. — At a recent 
meeting of the Cincinnati section of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists C. E. Bode, Soft Wheat 
Quality Laboratory, Wooster, O., was 
named chairman with J. E. Zvanovec, 
National Biscuit Co., Toledo, O., as 
vice chairman. Russell G. Snow, Men- 
nel Milling Co., Fostoria, O., was ap- 


pointed to serve as secretary and 
treasurer. 
R. H. Eshelman, Dr. Hess and 


Clark, Inc., Ashland, O., read a paper 
on nutrition and disease control in 
feeds and Wilbur Hanson discussed 
absorption and its relation to cookie 
flour quality. William T. Yamazaki, 
Federal Soft Wheat Laboratory spoke 
on flour granulation and _ cookie 
quality. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STORAGE EXPANSION 


MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS — The 
Moundridge Cooperative Elevator 
Assn. has approved a $130,000 con- 
struction project for the enlargement 
and improvement of facilities here. 
The elevator’s total storage will be 
brought to 275,000 bu. Plans call for 
the new storage to be ready by har- 
vest time. 








SURVEY 


(Continued from page 16) 





distribution of supplies, and, to a les- 
ser extent, consumption. 

In the U.S.S.R., the government 
operates a system of compulsory de- 
liveries of wheat to the state at rela- 
tively low fixed prices, collective 
farms and individual peasants being 
required to deliver fixed quantities 
to state agencies depending upon their 
land area. In addition, the govern- 
ment purchases wheat from collective 
farms in accordance with definite 
plans at prices that are higher than 
those for deliveries made under the 
compulsory quotas but not as high as 
those prevailing on the very limited 
free market. While there is a limited 
free market on which the farmer can 
sell whatever remains after the state 
exacts its share, the bulk of the grain 
marketed by farmers is controlled by 
the government. Since no private 
middlemen are allowed, growers can 
realize an open market price for 
wheat only to the extent that they 
can sell directly to a consumer. When 
it comes to exports, virtually all of 
the wheat is handled on the basis of 
barter agreements. Exports are com- 
pletely controlled by the government 
which tries to obtain as high a price 
as possible. 

Very much the same procedures 
apply in countries of the Soviet bloc 
in Eastern Europe. In all of those 
countries, i.e., Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Al- 
bania, the Government fixes the quan- 
tities of wheat that have to be de- 
livered to the state at low prices. 
Anything left over may be sold by 
the farmer on the free market, but 
only under conditions specified in 
each instance by the governrnent. 
While little or no information is avail- 
able with respect to grain marketing 
and price policies in Red China, it can 
be taken for granted that state plan- 
ning, prescribed in what way the 
available capital, labor and land shall 
be used, has entirely superseded price 
in determining the quantities of grain 
moving to market. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
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INDEPENDENT MINNESOTA SPRING 
wheat mill seeks aggressive brokerage 
representation in the following territories: 
Ohio, western Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Michigan and New England states. Please 
give full particulars in your first letter. 
Address 720, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





INDEPENDENT SPRING 


seeks younger man, 


WHEAT MILL 
preferably under 40. 
Wheat purchasing experience highly de- 
sirable, well rounded flour mill back- 
ground essential. Position open is assistant 


to general manager with salary accord- 
ing to ability and experience. Possibili- 
ties for the future are very good. Our 
staff knows of this ad. Please give full 


details in your first letter. Address 694, 





The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 
MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv 














WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE — TEN MINNEAPOLIS 96x32 
purifiers in good condition. Address 686, 

















The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 

FOR SALE—ONE J. H. DAY COMPANY 
Rite-Way Thoro-Bred Drum Type Mould- 
er for loaves 8”-14”" up to 2 Ib. Address 
739, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 1, Minn 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 











MILL MACHINERY 


For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 


"*Complete list on request over 2,500 items 
used, new, rebuilt." We purchase all types 
equipment for cash or will trade. Need 
pellet mills, Carter Discs, H. S. Sifters, etc. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


From Modern 4,000-Bbl. Flour Mill 
and 400-Ton Feed Plant 


16 10x42 G. W. Roller Mills, A drive; 
9 10x42 Nordyke B. B.; 11 10x36 Nordyke 
B. B., all B Drive. Make excellent crimp- 
ers and crumbles rolls. No. 4 Jacobson 
Hammer Mill; 12” J. B. Hammer Mill; 
10x40 Simons Roller Mill; two 150 H.P., 
2,300-volt moters and controls, 290 R. 
P.M.; four 60 H.P. 1,200 R.P.M., 30 H.P. 
Hoffman Vac System. Richardson Scales, 
Nordyke & Belgium Purifiers, Draver 
Feeders, Root Blowers and Fans, Nor- 
dyke Meal Dryer & Cooler, Sutton Steele 
Stoner and Gravity Separator; two Gyro 
Whip Sifters; Sewing Machines, Mixers. 
Wolf 4x22 Sifter; two Great Western 
4x17 Sifters; one 4x17 Nordyke. Several 
packers and feeders, screw lifts. Com- 
plete Guardite Fumigation Chamber and 
Compressor. Many other fine pieces feed 
and flour mill equipment. Priced to sell. 
Send us your inquiries. Arrow Mills, Div. 
of Continental Grain Co. Address in- 
quiries— 


P.O. Box 5176, Houston, Texas 
Attention: T. F. Sears 














FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 
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Put your Shipping $ 


Outstanding in appearance and dura- 
bility .. . Hammond Multi-Wall bags 
create enthusiasm and pride among 
your sales representatives .. . help to 
increase sales through distributors and 
dealers . .. build prestige for your com- 
pany and products, and provide com- 
plete protection of contents from pack- 
ing machines to the ultimate consumer. 
Yes, you can put your shipping sack on 
your sales team by specifying Ham- 
mond Multi-Walls. 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. Centenmal FLOURING MILs co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 


and Feed Mills DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 





‘THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTTILeg, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO, EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 


NEW SPOKANE MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S» MOST“MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* fe": 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 











Bake safely . . . bake expertly .. . bake 
economically . . . with POLAR BEAR 
flour. POLAR BEAR quality gives a 
broad firm base to build better bread 
with baking skill. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable 
Address: 
“Wwitburg” 


Reference: 
H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
Amsterdam 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Established 1855 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





April 30—Association of Operative 
Millers, Niagara District; Markeen 
Hotel, Buffalo; Sec., Roy F. Kehr, 612 
Root Bldg., 70 W. Chippewa St., Buf- 
falo 2, N.Y. 

May 1-3—Ontario Bakers Assn.; 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto; sec., R. 
H. Ackert, 77 York St., Toronto 1, 
Can. 

May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 

May 1-4 — Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Assn.; Drake Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 38. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


N V Algemeene Handel-en 
° e Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 


FLOUR - OFFALS - STARCH 











ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 





Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 








Cable Address: ‘Dorrgacu,” London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


CHR. ANGELL 
Established 1876 
Oslo, Norway 

FLOUR AGENT 


Cable address “ANGELL - OSLO” 











ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornstad”’ 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address; “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 

Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 




















D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
Cc. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wheatear,” Glasgow 















































ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 


Flour and Cereal Importers 
74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 
























































Oable Address: ‘‘Grarns,”’ Glasgow 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 






































GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Bd., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











May 8-9—National Assn. of Flour 
Distributors; Sherman Hotel, Chica- 
go; sec., Charles A. Barnes, 149 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; Sec., J. M. Long, 628 Four- 
teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


May 10-11—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Sec., N. X. Swenson, 113 8S. Court, 
Ottumwa, Iowa, 


May 12-13—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


May 15-19—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., C. L. Brooke, Merck 
& Co., Rahway, NJ. 


May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Technical Conference; 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; Sec., 
Donald S. Eber, Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo, Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil. Pa. 


June 11-18—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, N.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C, 


June 15-18 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn.; Broadmoor Ho- 
tel, Colorado Springs, Colo.; sec.., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 

June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Asn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 

June 21-383 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Del Coronado 
Hotel, Coronado, Cal.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Ill, 

June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

July 17-20—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs; Sec., Edward R. John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Sept. 11-18—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Paxton Hotel, Omaha; Sec., 
L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Sept. 11-18—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee, 
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Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. 


Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIL. 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Nov. 13-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1956 
April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











». PISS 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 











PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 


725) USE QUAKER 
"'; iim BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 


QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 


Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 














“For SUPER Results 


















STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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BAKERY SALES DROP COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


American Ace SHARPLY Mastile, Tenn. Francis M. Franco 
WASHINGTON — January, 1955, FLOUR BROKERS 


—A superior bread sales of bakery products in retail es- PHONE L. D. #8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
- ° tablishments took a sizable drop, ac- 
flour, milled in one cording to U.S. Department of Com- 








of the West’s very merce figures. Dollar volume esti- 
Sueee faut enilhe mates were down 11% in January, | E.P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
’ 1955, compared with January, 1954. Flour—Corn Goods 
: The J total 16% | 
NEWTON, KANSAS 1206 Waldheim Bidg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 























Board Lowers Margin 


On Soybean Futures JOHN F. REILLY —a , armen co. 
iebenow FOREIGN DOMESTIC 
Phe ng preg made See a FLOUR 410 Wilford Building 


33rd and Arch Streets 


Trade, has announced a reduction in Two Broadway New York City PHILADELPHIA 4. PA. 


the minimum margin requirements on 
both soybeans and lard futures con- 
tracts effective immediately. On soy- 




















beans, initial requirements have been 

cut from 30¢ to 25¢ bu. and mainte- K N I G H T O N Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
nance and hedging and spreading FOR FLOUR 

transaction margins were reduced F L oO U R 
from 25 to 20¢ bu. Initial margin re- NEW YORK BOSTON 

quirements on lard were cut from PHILADELPHIA 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 








$800 to $600 per contract of 40,000 Ib. 


GARLAND MILLS | naa'seen granted ty the directors FLOUR 
































INC. of the board of trade by which space 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA amounting to 25 million pounds is Broker and Merchandiser am, Merseowans 
a ‘ . : now regular for delivery on crude DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated FLOUR BROKERS 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours soybean oil] at the plant of the mahentt € Beka BALTIMORE 3968 
Honeymead Products Co., Mankato, Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5, N. Y. i} 21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Minn. New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. —————— ee 
. Approval for regularity for deliv- 
Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. ery on cottonseed oil futures con- 
Kansas City, Mo. tracts at the plants of Western Cot- S R STRISIK CO GILBERT JACKSON 
tonoil Co. at Abilene and El Paso, ° ° = » Company, Inc. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS | Texas, as well as Mrs. Tucker’s Prod- Flour Mill A “The Clearing House For Clears” 
ucts, Jacksonville, Ill, was also mur Mill Agents KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 
granted. This action brings to five Sendets teainee NEW YORK Board of pp Ba gptenane Gass 














concerns whose space has been so 


A Cc M E R Y E approved for delivery on cottonseed 



































A HIGH QUALITY oil futures contracts executed on the 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR Chicago Board of Trade; in addition P EEK BROS. 
All Grades to the ones mentioned above, there J H BL AKE Fl Brok 
: : our brokers 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. are the following: The Glidden Co. at ° ° Wallace Building 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN Indianapolis, Ind., Kimbell Oil Mills LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
. and Mrs. Tucker’s Products, both lo- Telephone Franklin 6-1323 
fh All the cated at Sherman, Texas. 
4 Your T10us... hh oa 
SPRING... HARD WINTER... SOFT WHEAT JOHN M. FLYNN CO. Highest Class Mills and Buyers BREY & SHARPLESS 
Cash Grain Brokers 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS K a 
COMPANY gy ef oe eo FLOUR 
ee tad eat hy ag le Produce Exchange NEW YORK The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















ba! a 9 
Golden Loaf” t='s0u: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 





TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY ‘a 9 SOR SES Ks eh 
Lake City, Minn. 





























GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
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THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
EE ON, Se The Great Southwest offers the finest Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment L. D. 229 
PAPER SACKS in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
FOR MILLERS service to millers. We are closely in touch FORT WORTH 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. with markets. From experience, we have a P.O. Box 4207 | Phone L. D. 98 











wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 


T H E K A N S A S neh ome “on Se - price- 
M L LI N G C 0 ° SS ee 


¥ 


ee eee ERRY VALS TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 





SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Lewis W. Sanford © Phone 3316 
Manager 



















THE 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 











BECAUSE: 
We have been millers of 


BAKERY FLOURS 


for more than 50 years 














I VAY eS Vie aL con @) 


WINONA, MINNESOTA .* LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 


Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


— P< 








“Phe 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 
* MEPHERSON, KANSAS ° | 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


» WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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John Hordych 


UNION APPOINTMENT — Union 
Bag and Paper Corp. has announced 
the appointment of John Hordych as 
manager of the company’s Packaging 
Services Dept. Mr. Hordych joined 
the Union organization in 1948 and 
has served in the department since 
that time. 





Switch to Bread 
Calls for New Wheat 
In South Africa 


JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AF- 
RICA—Scientists in several African 
states are working on a _ problem 
caused by a change in the eating 


habits of the African native. 

To fill the increasing demand for 
bread flour, they are trying to breed 
a rust-resistant wheat that will grow 


in the moist African summers, aug- 
menting the amount grown in the 
almost rainless winters. 

While many tribal Negroes still 
stick to their traditional food of 
corn, eaten off the cob or crushed 
and cooked as “mealie meal,” in- 


creasing numbers of those who are 
working in factories .. South Africa 
have adopted the white man’s wheat 
flour bread. 

Since the Union of South Africa 
depends more and more on imported 
wheat, scientists here, as they are 
in other parts of Africa, are making 
a concerted effort this summer (win- 
ter in the northern Hemisphere) to 
find a wheat 


strain that will grow 
in the warm months. More than a 
hundred varieties of wheat from 


many parts of the world have been 
planted for testing against rust at 
three experimental stations. Some of 
the wheat varieties come from the 
southern section of the U.S. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE— 


. 
Bakery Union Buys 
Property in Washington 

WASHINGTON — The Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers International 
Union of America has bought four 
parcels of land on the northwest 
corner of Sixteenth and K streets 
N.W., Washington, in a transaction 
amounting to about $1 million. 

At the AFL union’s headquarters 
in Chicago, Curtis R. Sims, secretary- 
treasurer, said the organization had 
no immediate plans for the property, 
which includes the Dewey and Taft 
houses. 

He said he did not know whether 
the union would move its headquar- 
ters, located in Chicago for about 60 
years, to Washington. 
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GRAIN SERVICE 
where 


—_T 





New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 












Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omaha ee 
i n 
—e ergsen 
Toledo Fu Worth 
Columbus Portland 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


ROM 


F 
Pe EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
eM MS exaasll 


MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
; 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 
1911 Baltimore + 















Kansas City, Mo. 

















You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 





WICHITA, KANSAS 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 
MILLIN 


KNAPPEN compan 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 

















Write for details on 


LEAVENING - 
AGENTS : 


SMONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
e Inorganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St., St. Louis 1, Mo, « 
e « © Serving Industry ... Which Serves Mankinde « « 





MONSANTO | 


CHEMICALS - PLASTICS 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BuHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 





A colored boy was asked to clean 
out the barn—a job he detested. He 


























immediately became very busy feed- 
ing the hogs. Again the farmer told 
“G h’ x t”’ him, “Clean out the barn.” The boy 
00C¢ 8 es still found other chores to do. Finally 
the exasperated farmer demanded, 
“Joe, do you refuse to clean the 
SUPERIOR barn?” And Joe replied, ‘Nah suh. 
QUALITY Ah don’ refuse, ah jus’ refrains.” 
$e? ¢ 
to Make All Baked Things Strolling around a mental home, a i 
Better visitor asked the inmate his name. 
J “George Washington,” was the re- 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. ply. 
Lincoln, Nebraska “But I seem to remember the last 
J time I was here you were Abraham are produced by the cake baker only when the 
Lincoln,” the visitor said. “That,” ex- : . . 
plained the man, “was by my first soft wheat flour is top quality, uniformly 
Acme-Evans Flours| wife.” aks milled to exacting specifications. Flour Mills 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 ieeeanalin Sik. Sinaeneat, eenaeain of America mills such flovr only after ex- 
s Mt. as emetery 
pag oem ay We bei INC. is a huge tract where the various haustive pre-testing! 
nclanapolls 9, Indiana areas are lettered from A to Z to 











make it easier to find the way. A 
little lady who approached a work- 
“Whitewater Flour” man one afternoon asked if he knew 


the way to the late Prime Minister + = ii A . 9 
eo ities tolee Mackenzie King’s grave. The work- lou r rw ne of weUuch, ue. 
: man paused for a moment, then re- 
membering where the distinguished 
statesman was buried, he said: ‘Well, 
madam, if you'll just go toL.. .” 


The astounded woman drew herself | 109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. | oo ee eelcct of win ‘ike | PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator ’ 


2,000,000. bus. single comment: “Tory!” ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 





WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 


Whitewater, Kansas 














CHRISTOPHER HARRIS e¢¢ ¢ HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
pes x ~ | > ped A citizen is a man who wants bet- LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 








ter roads, better schools, better pub- 
lic officers and lower taxes. 


¢¢ ¢ 





BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
A sense of humor is what makes CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
you laugh at something that hap- Ss : RY E—White - Medium - Dark 
ans to somebody else which would 
CHASE ANY nel you aang if it happened to GEORGE URBAN MILLING co. ex ory 


309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill you. 


ZF B. A 4 FE R Fl O Y. R > A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 



















better bags 
for over 100 years 





















“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 








Vn ae 


LABORATORY 
CONTROLLED 


Dene \ \ / 


— 
KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
FLOUR 


of 


EXPERT _~ 
MILLING 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


aan 








MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 
maximum use. 

The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 
mately $11.30. 
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Story of Baker’s 
Dozen Featured 


On Eastern Program 


Radio station WABY, Albany, N.Y., 
recently featured a program on the 
legend of how the term “baker's 
dozen” originated in Albany, N.Y. It 
was asserted that one Volkert Jan 
Pietersen Van Amsterdam began the 
practice of giving an extra cake or 
bun or cruller to children who 
shopped in his bake shop, which was 
located at what is now the corner 
of Columbia St. and Broadway, 
Albany. 

The broadcasts were in connection 
with an annual observance sponsored 
by the Dutch Settlers Society of 
Albany for children. Spring time in 
Holland was also featured. 

A local historian, however, main- 
tains that the Van Amsterdam bake 
shop was just off Jonkers (the pres- 
ent State) street. The incident of 
the baker’s dozen, he says, occurred 
300 years ago, on Christmas Eve, 
1655, and that Van Amsterdam was 
called Baas (master) by the Dutch 
and Indian traders. 


Reputation Established 

Baas had established a reputation 
in the Dutch settlements for de- 
licious Christmas and New Year’s 
cookies and cakes. 

On this Christmas Eve at closing 
time, an elderly, crabbed woman en- 
tered the shop. Baas gazed at her 
irritably, for he was in a hurry to 
join his frau and friends in celebra- 
tion. “What want ye?” he growled. 

“T want a dozen New Year’s cook- 
ies,’ the woman cackled, “with the 
likeness of good St. Nicholas on 
them.” 

Baas counted 12 cookies carefully, 
for he only favored children with free 
cakes. The woman at once demanded 
an extra one. 

‘I want one more,” she insisted, 
“one more makes a dozen.” 

The Dutch short temper asserted 
iteself. Baas, in a hurry to get to 
the party, pushed the woman out into 
the street and locked the door. “You 
can go to Schnectady for another 
cookie,” he roared. 

Withal, over his rum with his frau 
and friends, his kindly spirit reas- 














ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 








Country ELEVATORS 


CHEYENNE—NEBRED 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 


-WESTCENTRAL ocoorcearive crain company- 


GRAIN EXCHANGE— OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL Faci.itigs IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT AND 200 AFFILIATED 





PAWNEE—TURKEY 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu Grape Sprinc WHeEat FLours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 











‘‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 








FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “3% 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








For Finer Packaging 


Fulton 


BAG & COTTON MmiLLS 














Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
9 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














“PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


Off 
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‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














Hudsott 


MULTIWALLS 


Deliver the Goods... BEST 








Hudson 
Pulp & Paper Corp. 
477 Madison Ave. 
New York 22, N. Y. 


THE FIELD! | 





The Williams Bros. Co. 





Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
4 w zrown on * Western 
ight from the grow 


rs we own and operate 
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serted itself. His rude treatment of 
his customer tormented him. And to 
cap his chagrin, good luck seemed 
to desert his store, Baas languished 
and business fell off alarmingly. In 
his dreams, the elderly woman ap 
peared three times, demanding her 
thirteenth cookie, and vanishing be- 
fore Baas could explain. 

“Holy St. Nicholas,” the baker 
prayed, “What shall I do?’’ And the 
legend relates that St. Nicholas ap- 
peared to him and asked him to ex- 
plain, his predicament. And Baas in 
awe explained. 

“Your trouble,” said the good saint, 
“is that you have not the true Christ- 
mas spirit in your business dealings. 
It should last the whole year through. 
If you will favor the old woman, give 
her what she demands, your troubles 
wll vanish into thin air. You must 
forego profits, seek to do good, and 
be kind, generous in all things.” 

The next time the elderly lady 
came in, Baas was all thumbs trying 
to get 13 cookies into her basket, and 
added for good measure a huge Dutch 
cake. “Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year the whole year through!” 
he shouted. The spell was broken. 
And thereafter, throughout the entire 
patroonship, 13 was a baker’s dozen. 
At least—so the story goes. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LirFE—— 
PRICE INDEX DECLINES 
WINNIPEG Canada’s consumer 
price index decreased from 116.3 to 
116.0 for the month ending March 1. 
The change, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, was at- 
tributabie to a decline of 8/10 of a 
point in the food index. The latter 
reflected a 10¢ lb. decrease in coffee 
and lower prices for all cuts of meat 
except veal. At the same time 
Canada’s index number of farm prices 
of agricultural products for February 
rose to 222.1 or 1.2 points above the 
revised January figure. Higher prices 
for potatoes, grain and livestock con- 
tributed to the increase. 


To insure uniformity « 


To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 





Jing 


You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service 


FLOUR 


e Or get a better value 
° Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








“Roce “BLODGETT’S” RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 











NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 

















CREATIVE PROCESSORS 


OF FARM PRODUCTS 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUk 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR— 5,000,000 BUSHELS 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 











SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Serving the Milling Industry for 70 Years 


F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK + F. L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS » H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


























Ce 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISER 














.. Means your 
flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















new plant > 
new equipment 
to serve 
you better 


PERCY KENT 
SAG COMPANY, IC. 





FINEST COTTON, MULTIWALL, BURLAP BAGS 
 ereererreneeeeeeeeneened 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great a Elevator 
ity 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
























QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








. . . La 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Abilene Flour Mills Co................. 
PRE OL Hiabc6c ecccedoccsecceces 
ONG ee ED GD, cccncccccccecses 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd..... 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Cyanamid 
American Flours, Inc. 
Si Gaecuedecsrcccecccoesedes 
Arkell & Smiths 
Association of Mill & Elevator 

Mutual Insurance Companies 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Bartlett & Company 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering ‘Co heaaeeneae 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Beardstown Mills Co. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 
Blair Milling Co. 
MMO, FD. TE. cccccscccccccccccvccccese 
Blodgett, Frank H., 
Bolle & Schilthuis 
Brey & Sharpless 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
I Bae. OP Gc ccccccccccccccceses 
Burrus Mills, Inc. 


Cahokia Flour Co. 
Cargill, Incorporated 
CR, BH. T ccccestecccccccccccccccces 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd............. 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co.......... 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. 
PTE TE cteceeeccercdeseccceceds 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co............ 
City Nat'l Bank & Trust Co........... 
Cohen, Felix, Firma 
Coleman, David, Imc. .......-00+eeee> 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co............ 
Continental Grain Co. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 


De Lisser, Andrew 
De Stefano, Ulysses 
Desendorf, Inc. 
Dixte-Portland Flour Co. 
Donszelmann & Co., Ltd. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc........... 


Eastern Canada Flour Mills ........... 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co............. 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Evans Milling Co. 


Fant Milling Co. .. 
Farmers Union Grain. Terminal Assn.. 
Farquhar Bros. 
Fennell, Spence & Co........-seeeeeess 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Flour Mills of America 
Flynn, John M., Co. 
Fode, Troels ....... 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd....... 
Franco, Fri 


Garland Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd, ........- evades éeac0 
Globe Milling Co. ........-eeceeceeeees 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. ........+++. ees 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co........+- 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............. 


34 


35 


31 


30 


31 


31 
34 


Greenbank, H. J., & Soms.........+++++ 
Green's Milling Co, 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co....... 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp..... 
Hunter Milling Co, 


Imba, J. F., Milling Co...........+++++ 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
International Milling Co. 
Interstate Grain Corp. ..........sees00% 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc. 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 
SOG, Ta Ths, @ GOR csvcccccciccvccses 
Johansen, Anth., & Co. 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. ........-eeeeee 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 

JOCERM, CORRE secccsiccsccccccevceccces 
Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Milling Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 
Kelly, William, Milling Co. 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons..........++6+. 
King Midas Flour Mills ...........+..:. 
Hime BEMMmg Oe, ccccccccccccccccccccs 
Bjaer G& GaME cccccsccccccdscccccecees 
TEGO BE GR. cc ccctcccccccecces 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 
Koerner, John B., & Co........--esee0- 


LaGrange Mills 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.... 
Loken & GOO. cccccccccccccsccccccccccs 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 


McCabe Grain Co. ...secscscecseccsseee 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd. ........5e0e0% 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd........... 
Madsen, Otte ...cccccccccccccsvccseses 
Madsen, Rud ....- 
Maple Leaf Milling Co. Lta. pecccescoce 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. ...... 
N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Milis, 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 
Milling Products, Ltd. 

iner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Mitchell, E. P., Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montgomery Co., The ......66e--see00- 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co. 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morten Milling Co. 
Muirhead, B. H. 


Nappanee Milling Co. 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. ..........-eeececees 
New Comtury Co. ..ccccecesssecseccece 
New Era Milling Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. ...cssecsecccscessescs 
Norton, Willis, Co. .....-..seeeececcees 
Novadel Flour Service Division, 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 
Osieck & Co. 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 


Peek 
Penn, 


Pillman & Phillips, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pratt, 


Quaker Oats Company 


ERG... cecccces 


BPOR. cocccccccvessccescceseccece 
William, Flour Co............+-- 


ty py huguale pene piers 


Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd........ 


2 Rademaker, H. J. B. M. 
31 Red Wing Milling Co. 
Reilly, John F. 


6 PPP eee eee 
, Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd........ 
Roanoke City Mille .........sseeeees . 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, ERG, .cccccoces 
31 Robinson Milling Co, .......seseeeeeees 
MeGney MME Ge. cccccccccvsesicccce 
31 Ross Machine & Mill Supply 
Runciman Milling Co. ........ssseeeeee 
30 Ruhl, A., B OO... cccccvcccscsscvscccecs 


31 Russell, D. 
1 Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 


T., & Baird, Ltd........... 


Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co.........seee0. 


St. Cloud Milling Co, 


Scott, 


31 Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 


Mungo, Ltd. 


EMG. ccscccceice 


36 ©skandinavisk Mel-Import ............. 
36 =smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc............. 
pare Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
35 Springfield Milling Corp. .............. 
Beare RE GO. wccccccvesvcccces 
a, Stannard, Collins & Co, .......-+s+++.- 
32 Star of the West Milling Co........... 
31 Sterwin Chemicals Ime. ..........-ss00+ 
Stelp B OO.. TAG, cccvvcccvcvcssccesece 
Btrattem Gralm Ge, .wcccccccesvoccecece 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. ..........655. 
: Strisik, S. R., Co. ...cececsscccccescees 
". ee Se ee eS 
> 
30 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ...........+. 
32 Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd............ 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. .....seseescceeess 
The Northwestern Miller .......... 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd......... 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. ...... 
? Tidewater Grain Co. ......sees05 eeee 
30 Topnotch Flour Mills ..........s. ecces 
Tri-State Milling Co. .........ceseeeees 
6 
30 Uhimann Grain Co. ......ceececesceses 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. ........... 
30 Urban, George, Milling Co. ..........+. 
21 


32 Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


36 Van Walbeek’s Handel N. V. .......... 
31  Verhoeff & Zoon’s Handel N. V........ 
32 Vis, P. C & Co 


31 Voigt Milling Co. 
31 Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall- 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson-Higgins Miliing Co. 
Weber Fiour Mills Co. 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. 
2 Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 





Rogalsky Milling Co. 


Ltd... 


30 Weatern Star Mill Co. ........+00 eee 
34 Whitewater Flour Mills Co. ........+.. 
29 Wichita Flour Mills Co, .......sse000- 

Williams Bros., Co. ...csseeeecescece . 
32 Williams, Cohen E., & Sons............ 


34 Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd. 


Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V...cscececeees 


3 Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc, 





























CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 














Ask for more details. 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 



































DYOX 
for flour maturing 






NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 





N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 












endability 





“Dyoxz’”’ “Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 





Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 












CITIES 





|: PUBLIGSERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


ONLY GOD CAN MAKE A TREE 


. .. but carelessness can kill it 


The loss of America’s forests through fire is one of our most 
shameful wastes. Think of it—each year millions of acres of 
America’s wooded land go up in smoke! 90% of these fires 


are caused by carelessness. 


Yet it takes so little time to be careful. Make sure all matches 
and cigarettes are out before you toss them away. When 
you leave a camp site, be sure to drown the fire. Watch flying 
sparks from fires. Just one match, carelessly tossed, can start 
a fire that will destroy hundreds of acres of our forests, and 
make people and forest animals homeless, and interfere with 
the flow of water vital for domestic use, irrigation, food pro- 


duction, and hydroelectric power. 


Won’t you take time to be careful? 





